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BANKERS CAN’T 





IGNORE 


THESE FACTS 


Today, motor cars are bought . .. and sold... on just 


four fundamentals— Value, Quality, Modernity and Price. 


Hupmobile, both from the standpoint of the seller and 
the purchaser, is today’s outstanding value. In appear- 
ance, no other car exceeds it. Pound for pound and dollar 
for dollar Hupmobile gives greater worth and utility than 
ever before. To own a Hupmobile is to practise thrift, 
because its long life and trouble-free service are an in- 


herent value. 


For nearly a quarter of a century Hupmobile has un- 
swervingly maintained the high standard of its product 
. . . until that standard has become the criterion for 


all cars. 


Hupmobile is entirely modern in 1932 . . . Leading the 


field in design, in performance and in new developments. 


re 
It is outstandingly original in appearance, with a new 
theme of grace and beauty. It creates for the owner new 
standards of performance and long life . . . A positive sat- 


isfaction and a deep pride in ownership. 


Add to these three sales factors the appeal of price. 
Hupmobile has based its list prices so that they span the 
entire medium-priced field . . . from $795 to $1747. Hup- 
mobile offers to every dealer the worthwhile profit zone 
... where true value, sterling quality and strikingly mod- 


ern design really count. 


Bankers need such facts to form an intelligent understanding 
of the merits of the products handled by dealers with whom 
they do business. Such an understanding enables you, as a 
good banker, to give proper and individual consideration to 


each automobile dealer whose account you handle. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION... DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





PHOTOGRAPH BY MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, OF HUPMOBILE SIX ROADSTER (SERIES 216) WITH RUMBLE SEAT .. . NOW $795 AT THE FACTORY 
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Direct Action 


At Central Hanover | 
the policy of prompt 


decisions and direct 


business of our 


| 

action speeds the 
correspondents. 
| 


on 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 





Representatives in 





LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN AND BUENOS AIRES 
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ACTIVELY 





AND INTIMATELY 
IN TOUCH WITH 
MICHIGAN’S MARKETS 
AND INDUSTRIES 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. Battle Creek 


GUARDIAN BANK OF DEARBORN 
Dearborn 


GUARDIAN NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE Detroit 


MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Detroit 


UNION GUARDIAN TRUST 
COMPANY Detroit 


UNION INDUSTRIAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK Flint 


GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS TRUST COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 


GUARDIAN BANK OF 
GROSSE POINTE Grosse Pointe Park 


BANK OF HAMTRAMCK Hamtramck 


























The above Michigan banks and trust companies are affiliated with the Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc. 
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HIGHLAND PARK STATE BANK 
Highland Park 


HIGHLAND PARK TRUST 
COMPANY Highland Park 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF IONIA 


Ionia 


UNION & PEOPLES NATIONAL 
BANK Jackson 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY Kalamazoo - 


CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK Lansing 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY Niles 


FIRST NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK Port Huron 


GUARDIAN BANK OF ROYAL OAK 
Royal Oak 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY Saginaw 


GUARDIAN BANK OF TRENTON 
Trenton 
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Figures compiled by the Trans- 
Atlantic Conference show that a 
grand total of 939,468 people trav- 
eled east and west across the 
Atlantic in 1931. 

'This year many thousands will 
go to Europe from America for 
pleasure, business, or other pur- 
poses. While the total number of 
voyagers may be somewhat re- 
duced, the steamship lines have 
shown their confidence by build- 
ing new ships which are going 
into service this summer. Exchange 
rates and other factors have re- 
duced the cost of foreign travel. 
Americans in all walks of life now 
swell the vast army that pours 
across the Atlantic into the Old 
World. International events, con- 
ferences, diplomatic visits, re- 
gattas, races, and a thousand and 
one other attractions lurk in the 
horizons of Europe to lure Amer- 
icans to taking Trans-Atlantic 
vacations. 

Money will undoubtedly be 
taken from banks and elsewhere 
for the purchase of tickets, reser- 
vations, and for use as funds while 
abroad. The bank, which is the 
secure guardian of the funds of its 
patrons at home, can still continue 
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its trust by issuing to its deposi- 
tors American Express Travelers 
Cheques instead of cash. These 
‘international funds” have been 
carried by travelers all over the 
globe since they were originated 
in 1891. They are as readily ac- 
cepted in hotels, tourist offices, 
shops, and garages of Europe as in 
America. 

They furnish the traveler with 
ironclad protection against loss or 
theft, and also automatically in- 
troduce him to the helpful hand 
of the American Express Service 
in foreign lands. American Ex- 
press interpreters stationed at 
ports, depots, and frontier points 
abroad are eager and willing to 
give advice regarding hotels, trans- 
portation, baggage arrangements 
and useful local information. 

In addition to safeguarding the 
depositor’s best interest, the sale 
of American Express Travelers 
Chequesalso presents many profit- 
able transactions for the bank. 


€ = & = * 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Service. 


AMERICAN Se 5S TRAVELERS CH EQUES 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 1932 


Complete Banking Facilities 


Domestic and Foreign 


New England’s Oldest and Largest 


Financial Institution 








To Internationally- 
| Minded Bankers © 


OU now have the ‘real international banking 


directory” you have always wanted + x 


~ at least 


as complete, as reliable, as up-to-date as any directory 


published x x 


directory could bex x 


~ convenient as you always wished a 


«the new Rand M£Nally 


BANKERS DIRECTORY (BLUE BOOK). 


What are the affiliates of the 
Midland Bank, Ltd. ? 

What are the New York 
correspondents of the Central 
Bank of China? 

What is the latest financial 
statement of the Sumito Bank, 
Ltd., of the Imperial Bank of 
India? 


Ask your BLUE BOOK. The 
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answer is there. And located 
in an instant. 

The Ideal Directory for 
county, state, national or in- 
ternational banking facts is the 
BLUE BOOK. A few copies 
of the recent edition remain 
unsold. Write Rand M£Nally 
& Co., Department A, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


The Waipahu branch of the 
Bank of Hawaii 














Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, Shanghai, China 








Buenes Aires branch of the First National 
Bank of Boston in Argentine, 
Seuth America 
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IN TRUE PERSPECTIVE 


79 years of banking experience ...correspondent contact with 3/, of the banks in the 


state... 79 years of cooperation in the development of Wisconsin industrial and agri- 


cultural enterprises... From this vantage point, the First Wisconsin is able to see Wis- 
consin in true perspective, to serve its banking needs constructively, and to represent 


it intelligently to banks and business people who seek information or contacts here. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


OF MILWAUKEE 2 Capital and Surplus 16 million dollars 
Unit of Wisconsin Bankshares Group 
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Some 1932 Business Is Good 


Find today’s profitmakers and 
back them for the future. 


streets today. The sad stories are usually 

told by the men who have resigned 
themselves to a long wait. They are going to 
sit still until conditions improve. 

If you ask them who will make conditions 
improve, they present blank faces. They have 
not thought the thing through. They think 
perhaps a law will have to be passed, or another 
finance corporation organized. Somebody will 
have to do something—anybody but them. 

The optimistic stories are told by energetic 
men, young in spirit, if not in years, who are 
working. Their coats are off, their sleeves up. 


\ OU can hear two kinds of stories on the 


HESE men are finding out what will make 
‘I their own business better. They seldom 
read the pessimistic reports. They pay 
little or no attention to the “sad state of 
affairs in Washington.” 

These fellows have discovered that sales can 
be made where no sales were made before. If 
their old customers have vanished, they find 
new ones. They are working harder. They 
are not making as much as before, but they are 
making money. 

They are building a new business. It has 
been adjusted to new conditions. The kind of 
business they are building does not need to wait 
for the depression to be over. There is no de- 
pression so far as their business is concerned. 

Today is normal to them. 

Super-normal times will come when the 
pessimists begin to admit prosperity is back. 
Then these fellows who are beginning a new 
business now will be in clover. 

One case—An ice dealer has instituted an 
educational program in his community, a 
medium-sized town. He pays church organi- 
zations 25 cents per person for groups of women 
brought to his plant. He shows the group 
through the plant. Then he gives them an 
hour’s talk on how to use ice more effectively. 
He demonstrates the making of frozen deserts 
and the making of ice cubes in less time than is 
required in a mechanical refrigerator. 

Today is normal for him. He sold more 
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ice last year than in any previous year. 
On which side are you with your bank? Are 
you talking pessimism? Do you wear a long 
face? Do you discourage those who are 
ambitious and will be today’s winners? 


R_ ARE you one of the class described as 
young in spirit? Are you readjusting 
your bank to meet present conditions, calling 
them normal instead of sub-normal? 

All of this is perfectly possible. 
easy, but it can be done. 
You can do it. 

Really, the best way to look at it is that you 
are organizing a new bank. You have the 
benefit of all the experience that has gone 
before; an established list of customers; an 
established confidence within the community. 

If you organize a new bank, you will operate 
on the basis of those policies you really intended 
to follow before. You may have become leni- 
ent with one borrower and more lenient with 
the next until the loan policy has almost been 
forgotten. You may have been liberal with one 
depositor and more liberal with the next, until 
you have almost forgotten that the bank 
deserves compensation for its services. 

You may have been over-patient with your 
directors. You may have felt complimented 
because they left the running of the bank to 
you. Perhaps you realize now what a terrible 
responsibility that placed upon you and how 
terribly unfair it was to the directors who really 
have the legal responsibility to depositors. 


It is not 
It is being done. 


OW is the time to change all of that. 
Begin anew. Organize a new institution— 
new from top to bottom—with the one excep- 
tion that you will operate with the old charter. 
Organize on the principle that your institution 
is owned by the local depositors who pool their 
money for the benefit of the local community. 
Make loans with the depositors’ interests in 
mind, but take time to investigate all local 
borrowers to make sure that no deserving bor- 
rower is without the needed credit facilities. 
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Chicago - The World Leader 
In Farm Machinery 
For 85 Years 


Since 1847, when the first factory for 
the manufacture of reapers was estab- 
lished in Chicago, this city has main- 
tained world supremacy in the pro- 
duction of farm machinery. And the 
industry has used the facilities of 
the Continental Illinois Bank and its 
component institutions, uninterrupt- 


edly, for three quarters of a century 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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A Background to Meet 
Today’s Problems 


The accumulated experience of the First National 
Bank of Chicago covers sixty-eight years. During 
that time the bank has seen the nation pass through 
many business cycles, each with its succession of 
complicated economic factors. Each of these phases 
in turn has created its own special problems. 


To meet specifically the requirements of business, 
the Divisional Organization of the First National 
Bank was developed in 1905. This distinctive 
feature brings bankers into immediate contact with 
officers who are specialists in the requirements of 
correspondents. The long and valuable experience 
of the bank thus becomes immediately applicable to 
the problems of today. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


ESTABLISHED 1863 — CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
3 mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
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every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


Customers Must Be Educated” 


To The Value Of Unit Banks 


Here is a problem clearly stated and a practical plan 
for getting the community leaders into the work 
of educating customers on the principles of banking. 


PAUL E. ZIMMERMAN 


Vice Chairman, Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 


E UNIT bankers have a job 

\Y) of education on our hands. 

With so much agitation 
favoring branch banking, it is neces- 
sary for the general public to know 
more about unit banking. 

If we do not think clearly on the 
subject, we are likely to allow poor- 
ly-thought-out plans to be put in 
operation greatly to the detriment 
of our communities. 

Clear thinking will bring you to 
the conclusion that the only banking 
institution which can have a com- 
plete sympathy with community 
enterprises and welfare, is a locally 
owned or unit bank. 

If you will think back to the 
organization of your own institu- 
tion, you will probably remember 
that it was started by a group of 
local business men who felt that the 
community needed a bank where the 
surplus funds of inhabitants could 
be safely kept for the use of those 
who could make profitable improve- 
ments in their business by borrowing. 

If your bank is to fulfill its orig- 
inal purpose as a credit reservoir, 
it naturally must have complete sym- 
pathy with community enterprise 
and community depositors. Its of- 
ficers know everyone in the commu- 
nity. The ability and facilities of 
each one are familiar to those of you 
who make the loans. Their needs are 
also apparent and it is not difficult 





President, Illinois Bankers Association 


What Customers 


Should Be Taught 


1. Local ownership always 
favors the development of 
local business first. 


2. Local ownership has the 
facilities for personal contact 
with borrowers. 


3. Locally owned banks 
have broad resources avail- 
able to them for they may 
rediscount and may borrow 
when local funds are inade- 
quate for current needs. 


4. Depositors are even 
more concerned with the 
success of a local bank than 
anyone else, for they have 
more funds in the hands of 
the bankers than the stock- 
holders. 


5. Good management 
makes unit banks just as 
safe as any other form. 


6. Management is likely 
to be most efficient and care- 
ful when depositors take an 
interest in the success of the 
institution. 
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to place your surplus funds where 
they will accomplish the most good, 
both for the depositors who own 
them and the community business 
that makes use of them. 

The reason many local people do 
not understand this basie principle 
that seems so simple to us is that 
they have never been told about it. 
The time has come when they must 
be told; when they must understand 
the purpose of the local bank and 
the advantages of local ownership 
and management. 

The difficulty in meeting this sit- 
uation is that as soon as we bankers 
take it upon ourselves to educate the 
community, we appear to be on the 
defensive. That places us in a bad 
light. What we say is less effective. 

What I wish to suggest is a method 
of having this educational work done 
at the instigation of those most con- 
cerned—the depositors. 

Every community, these days, has 
a local Association of Commerce, or a 
Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lions Club, or 
some such service organization. If an 
educational program based upon the 
needs of the community is carried 
out by a service club, the whole com- 
munity feels at once that it is being 
done in full sympathy with every 
resident. 

As a matter of fact, the members 
of these service organizations own 
the banks. They may not be stock- 
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holders but they are depositors, and 
depositors have a larger interest in 
the success of a bank than the stock- 
holders do. A stockholder with two 
shares of stock valued at $200 cer- 
tainly does not have the interest in 
the bank that a depositor with $8,000 
credited to his account has. 

Depositors do not realize this, 
however. It needs to be brought to 
their attention so that they will 
understand that the success of the 
local institution is one of their re- 
sponsibilities and not exclusively the 
responsibility of the officers or the 
directors of the bank. 

At the same time, the speaker 
should emphasize the additional 
benefits of safety that will come to 
depositors, if they protect their 
banks. A bank that has depositors 
who understand their interests in it 
can do more for the community. 


Make Depositors Appreciate 
Their Bank 


It does not seem to me that it is 


either wise or necessary to combat 


any other form of banking. That 
really is not the point. The point is 
to make the depositors understand 
so thoroughly the value and impor- 
tance of the banks they have, that 
they will not be interested in any 
other kind of financial institution. 

In order to learn the attitude of 
the executive heads of our local 
service organizations, this plan has 
been explained to them, and they 
have heartily agreed that educa- 
tional work of this sort is well within 
the plans of -service organizations. 
They have heartily agreed that this 
is an important work to be done and 
they approve it. 

The method of getting the plan 
under way will vary according to 
conditions. 

While, as a banker, it may not be 
so well for you to inaugurate an 
educational plan by making an ad- 
dress or addressing a communication 
to the public in general, you can talk 
the matter over. with one individual 
without appearing to be on the de- 
fensive. If this individual is the 
president of the Association of Com- 
merece, or the president of the Lions 
Club, the Kiwanis or the Rotary, 
and you can show him how the idea 
is a worthy part of his community 
plan of operation, you are likely to 
get him to sponsor the program and 
carry it through as his own idea. 

By all means, that is the way to 
have it handled. If you have more 
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How The Education 
Can Best Be Handled 


1. The local association of 
commerce can provide speak- 
ers and literature to educate 
its members and should as- 
sign this promotional job to 
its publicity committee or 
to an economic or a banks 
and banking committee. 


2. Local service clubs may 
well take the lead in promot- 
ing knowledge of banking. 


3. Local editors must be 
especially well educated on 
the subject so that they will 
be liberal in the use of their 
space. 


4. The educational and 
pulpit personnel of the town 
may well include the subject 
in the year’s activities. 


than one service organization, it 
might possibly be well to suggest 
that the presidents get together and 
work out a campaign that will in- 
clude all of the organizations. 

The routine of handling sueh an 
educational program is simple. It is 
largely a matter of securing speak- 
ers who will say the right thing in 
the right way, and then publishing 
rather complete reports of these ad- 
dresses so that everyone who was not 
present may have the benefit of the 
talk. 

If there is no way that your local 
elubs ean secure outside speakers 
eapable of talking on this subject, 
then it will be necessary to educate 
some good speaker in your own com- 
munity who can be enthused on the 
subject and who will handle the mat- 
ter in the right way. 

By all means, this speaker must 
not be connected in any way with any 
bank except as a depositor. If he is 
a large depositor, so much the bet- 
ter. If you secure someone from an- 
other community, again you will 
want to avoid having a banker do 
the talking. The head of some near- 
by Association of Commerce or 
Rotary Club would be ideal for such 
work. 

It might be that arrangements 


could be made for some Rotary Club 
president to make a special study of 
the situation and then give talks at 
the various service clubs in the coun- 
ty or in whatever territory he can 
conveniently cover. 

Such a speaker should emphasize 
at least six points, as follows: 

Local ownership always favors the 
development of local business first. 

Local ownership has the facilities 
for personal contact with borrowers, 
not always available to foreign- 
owned financial institutions. 

Depositors are even more con- 
cerned with the success of a locally- 
owned bank than anyone else, for 
they have more funds in the hands 
of the banker than the stockholders 
do. 


Unit Banks As Safe As 
Any Other Form 


Unit banks are just as safe as any 
other form of bank when they are 
properly managed. There have been 
failures in all forms of banks, and 
when a branch, chain or group of 
banks fails, as they have failed, the 
disaster is far more widespread than 
the failure of a single unit bank. 

Management is likely to be most 
efficient and careful when depositors 
take an interest in the suecess of the 
institution. 

The speaker should make clear 
that the unit bank is owned by local 
people; that it was formed by them 
for serving their own community. It 
is directed by local men who serve 
as directors, and who are the legal 
guardians of the community’s funds. 
It is operated by officers who are 
selected by the directors, and who 
are directly responsible to the diree- 
tors. These officers being permanent- 
ly located in the local community. 
often having lived ‘in the commu- 
nity for years, know everyone and 
understand the business development 
of each business man and customer. 


Unit Banks Better Able To 


Pass On Local Loans 


They are in a far better position 
to pass upon loans to serve the local 
community than a hired manager 
who has been sent in from some other 
locality, who has very little time to 
get acquainted with the local situa- 
tion, and who may be moved on short 
notice and replaced by another 
stranger. 

The speaker should emphasize that 
the facilities for keeping in touch 

(Continued on page 370) 
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HE banker receives the de- 

positor’s money, lends it, and 

tries to have it on hand when 
he demands it—that is a big contract. 
But the banker is at his best as an 
economie adviser. He advises the 
farmer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the builder, the earrier, the 
pioneer. 

His advice makes the small cus- 
tomer a big customer, the individual 
a corporation, the corporation an in- 
dustry. 

He is not only listened to, he is 
believed—not only believed but 
trusted. His advice is taken about 
methods, machines, markets, systems, 
passing conditions, economic cycles, 
man-to-man relationships. 

The least he can do in conscience 
is to train himself fully, keep himself 
in a constant state of mental growth, 
be a glutton for facts, weigh and 
sift and balance every opinion be- 
fore he expresses it. 


Many Need Advice 


But must he always wait until 
somebody asks for his opinion, and 
must he always deliver it into one 
ear at a time? If so, the people who 
need his advice most will get it least. 

The wage earner needs bankin*t 
advice in thrift, wise buying, hous- 
ing, insurance, edueation, invest- 
ments. The unbusinesslike salary or 
fee earner needs banking advice in 
connection with investments, taxes. 
transfers of money or property. 
debts, collections, wills and trusts. 

How does the banker give this ac- 
vice to people en masse as easily as 
to individuals? He understands h's 
people; he understands the vehicles 
of expression; he learns the art of 
explanation. 

He understands his people by 
meeting them and meeting the peo- 
ple who understand them. He learns 
to know people as they come into the 
bank. He goes to church. He goes 
to the ball game. He talks about his 
or her business with everybody who 
will listen. He gets to know people 
who understand people by cooperat- 
ing with editors, ministers, teachers, 
labor leaders, and politicians. 
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M. E. HOLDERNESS 


Vice President, First National Bank, St. Louis 
President, Missouri Bankers Assn. 











| The Finer Things In Bankin 


Mr. Holderness is —— qualified to make this inspiring analysis of a 


banker and his present job. 


e is a member of the public relations commission 


of the American Bankers Association, a former —— of the Financial 


Advertisers Association, a former president of the 


t. Louis Advertising Club, 


and has just been elected president of the Missouri Bankers Association. 


He studies fund-raising cam- 
paigns, sales methods, newspapers, 
magazines, bill boards, street cars, 
printing, and direct advertising. 

He learns the art of expression in 
conversation by listening to sales- 
men. He goes out and sells his bank 
personally. He attends lecture 
courses and public meetings. He 
talks in public whenever he ean. 

He learns that the art of explana- 
tion is simply analysis and orderly 
arrangement of the subject plus in- 
terest in the other man’s mind. 

He divides his proposition into 
items. He classifies them. He pre- 
sents them in an orderly way. 

Analysis is like listing a batch of 
checks. Classification is like sorting 
them. Orderly presentment is like 
preparing a transit letter. Fadts 
are ordered by time, by importance, 
by chain of cause and effect, by pro- 
cess from the familiar to the unfam- 
iliar, »y approach to a conclusion in 


a dozen other ways. Once settled, 
the order should be adhered to. 

The banker who keeps the other 
fellow in mind is never uninterest- 
ing. This kindly spirit makes him 
cut out tedious detail. He uses home- 
ly illustrations. He resorts to humor. 
He keeps to the listener’s language. 

And will it pay? Will the same 
time and money pay better returns, 
if otherwise invested ? 

The biggest bankers in the coun- 
try say it does pay. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion says ‘‘ Yes.’’ Investment Bank- 
ers Association says ‘‘ Yes.’’ The 48 
state associations say ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

The testimony is fairly unani- 
mous. It pays and it always will 
pay, while American banks are less 
than 100% victorious over their real 
competitors—which are popular 
ignorance of economic truth and 
popular inertia in the steady use of 
banking facilities. 
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Table II. Trade between South America 
and the United States 
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Country (sa Mi) | Population OM Sq. Table III. Public Debt of South American Countries 
Mile - - = 
Argentina 1,153,119 | 11,644,000 | 10.1 Country Date Internal External | Total Funded c- ¥ 
2 y — 

Chile... — 105 | 4: 387, tas | “8 Argentina.../ Dee. 31, 1931 | $361,633,000 | $423,080,000 ~$784,713,000 $68.41 
Colombia ., 440,846 | 7,851,000 17.8 Bolivia. Nov. 30, 1931 | 8,714,000 62,180,000 70,894,000 | 23.85 
Peru...... 552,796 | 6,237,000 11.3 Brazil...... Jan. 1.1931 | 229,826,000 | 675,439,000 | 905,265,000 | 22.48 
Uruguay. . 72,153 | 1,903,083 26.3 Chile ..| Dee. 31, 1930 54,950,000 | 337,625,000 | 392,575,000 91.56 
Venezuela 393,874 | 3, 250,000 | 8. 7 Colombia Dee. 31, 1930 20,043,000 66,239,000 86,282,000 | 10.99 
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2,974,000 square miles ‘and a population of |}: Uruguay Sept. 30, 1931 37,809,000 | 153,755,000 | 191,564,000 | 100.67 
122,775,000, has a density of population of |F: Venezuela Dee. 31, 1931 3,809,000 _None __ 3,026.8 1.26 






41.3 persons per square mile. 
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Basic South American Facts~ 
That Bear On Security Values 


This analysis and the map that accom- 
panies it will serve as a basis for opinions 
on the future of South American bonds. 


DR. MARCUS NADLER 


Assistant Director, Institute of International Finance, New York City 


O MANY people in this coun- 
try, South America is merely 


a geographical concept where 
elections are held by bullets and not 
by ballots. Few Americans appre- 
ciate the close economic relationship 
between the United States and the 
South American republies or realize 
the extent to which the economic wel- 
fare of both is dependent upon this 
relationship. 

Approximately 9% of the total ex- 
ports of the United States go to 
South American republics and more 
than 14% of our imports come from 
these countries. South America is 
an important source of raw materials, 
and supplies American industries 
with such basie commodities as tin, 
copper, nitrates, and oil. Similarly, 
coffee, cocoa, and nuts are imported 
into the United States almost exclu- 
sively from the South American re- 
publies. 


Financing South America 
Since The War 


The economic relationship between 
South America and the United 
States has undergone considerable 


change since the World War. Be- . 
_ fore the War, most of the foreign 


trade of South America was con- 
ducted with Europe, which also was 
the chief capital market of the vari- 
ous Latin American countries. The 
natural resources of the South 
American continent were originally 
developed with European capital 
and it is only since the War that 
North America has assumed the lead- 
ing role in financing the economic 
development of South America. The 
stimulus to trade provided by the 
flow of North American capital to 
these countries is shown clearly by 
the figures in Table 1 on the oppo- 
site page. 

In retrospect, it would appear that 
the various South American coun- 
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Seven Important Items 
On South America 


1. About 9% of U. S. 
exports go to South America. 


2. About 14% of our im- 
ports come from S. A. 


3. Before 1914, most of 
its foreign trade was with 
Europe. 


4. Europe was then its 
chief source of capital. 


5. Since 1918, the United 
States has assumed the lead- 
ing role in financing develop- 
ment of resources in the 
southern continent. 


6. We now have total in- 
vestments there of over $3,- 
000,000,000. 


7. The opportunities for 
developing resources yet un- 
touched are attracting U. S. 
initiative and capital. 


tries have overextended their foreign 
borrowing. Looked upon from the 
present economic situation and from 
the present level of prices, this may 
seem to be correct. On the other 
hand, it should not be overlooked 
that at the time when these loans 
were made, world prices were high. 
The volume of international trade 
was rapidly expanding. 

The closing of immigration by the 
United States increased the flow of 
lhuropean immigrants to South 
America, which indicated a more 
rapid development of the natural 


resources of the various South 
American countries. 
The figures on the map indicate 
the amount of American capital in- 
vested in South America at the end 
of 1930, according to a survey made 
by the United States Department of 


Commerce. 


Here are details of the figures. 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Country Direct* Portfolio** 
Argentina. . .358,519 449 258 
Brazil ...... 210,166 346,835 
COs had 3 440,843 260,092 
Colombia. . . .129,994 171,698 
Lar 124,742 75,343 
Other 

countries. .366,841 107,595 
Total South 

America . 1,631,105 1,410,821 


*Investments in properties under the 
control of American enterprises. 
**Bonds and stocks of foreign gov- 
ernments and companies. 


Aithough some industrial devel- 
opment has taken place in many 
South American countries since the 
War, it should be emphasized that 
the various republies are still pri- 
marily producing countries and that 
the welfare of each individual coun- 
try depends chiefly upon one or two 
commodities. The exports of prin- 
cipal commodities from individual 
countries are shown on the map on 
the opposite page. 


Stability Dependent Upon One 
Or Two Commodities 


Thus the welfare of Argentina de- 
pends chiefly upon production and 
market prices of cereals and live- 
stock products; that of Brazil on 
coffee ; that of Chile on nitrates and 
copper, and so on. The economic and 
political stability of each individual 
country, one may say, depends al- 


(Continued on page 372) 
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Seven Features Of 


The Plan 


1. Contract of sale is turned 
over to the bank, which collects 
the monthly payments on the 
contract. 


2. The bank advances the dealer 
the unpaid balance under the 
contract. 


3. Dealer is responsible for bal- 
ance due, if customer fails to keep 
up payments. 

4. After bank has given cus- 
tomer due notice, the dealer tries 
to effect collection. If he fails, 
the car is repossessed and recon- 
ditioned. 


5. The dealer keeps everything 
over the balance due the bank as 
his profit on the resale. 


6. Dealer makes all credit in- 
vestigations. 





7. Dealer may sell insurance on 
cars. 





The car buyer makes his payments at the bank. Many new depositors are secured 
in this way. The dealer, however, handles all repossessed cars. 


Dealers Guarantee Payments 
_ And The Bank Profits From Car Sales 


With a good dealer credit, any bank can add 
the notes of car buyers to its good local loans 
by following the safeguards in this plan. 


G. D. CORDANO 


Bank of America, San Francisco 





HE dealer finance plan, along 
‘ke lines that it has been used 

at the Bank of America for 
many years, affords an excellent op- 
portunity to render the necessary 
financing service that is most profit- 
able to reputable local car dealers 
and at the same time protects the 
bank against losses. 


Automobile dealers of reliable 
standing in the community have 


been for it and have used the plan 
consistently, because it simplifies 
their selling problem and enables 
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them to extend proper financing 
facilities to their customers. 

In the proper sense, collection of 
payments is handled through the 
bank, yet the dealer maintains a per- 
sonal contact with his customer. In 
the way this plan has worked out, 
the dealer is in a position to make 
his sales under most advantageous 
conditions and to increase his own 
profits. 

Our dealer finance plan differs 
radically from the ordinary finane- 
ing arrangement whereby the entire 


risk of handling the account is as- 
sumed by a finanee company or bank. 
It differs also from the practice of 
discounting the paper at a bank, in 
which case the dealer assumes the 
collection of payments from the auto- 
mobile purchaser. 

As our dealer finance plan op- 
erates, the conditional contract of 
sale is turned over by the dealer to 
the bank, which advances him the 
amount to be paid by the purchaser 
in monthly installments, and for 
which he is charged the customary 
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interest. The bank handles the col- 
lection of these installments, but in 
the event the purchaser fails to com- 
plete them the dealer is responsible 
for the balance due, that is, after the 
car has been repossessed and placed 
on his floor for resale. 

The bank has found this business 
profitable because the losses have 
been negligible. In the past year, 
many thousands of dollars were ad- 
vanced on such contracts, yet the 
losses have been practically nil. 

The bank is not concerned with 
the details of liquidating repossessed 
cars. Neither is it necessary to main- 
tain elaborate facilities for the col- 
lection of installments, except for 
the simple follow-up that is ordi- 
narily needed to remind car pur- 
chasers of their obligations. 

Actual experience has shown that 
in the case of highly reputable deal- 
ers it has rarely been necessary to 
refuse any paper, simply because 
they have taken extraordinary pre- 
cautions to hand-pick their eredit 
customers before rushing to the bank 
with the paper. 

The dealer is allowed a great deal 
of latitude in handling the details of 
down payments. The bank may ae- 
cept the paper, even if 
he has failed to procure 
a down payment equal 
to one-third of the pur- 
chase price of the auto- 
mobile. 

There is one condi- 
tion, however, that is 
constantly impressed on 
him. As the insurance 
usually covers only two- 
thirds of the value of the 
ear, it is absolutely 
necessary that the down 
payment requirement 
should be carefully ob- 
served. However, if be- 
cause of competitive or 
other conditions the 
dealer is compelled to 
accept a smaller down 
payment, he assumes a 
definite responsibility in 
the matter. That is, in 
the event the insurance 
company is called upon 
to pay, the dealer must 
stand the loss between the actual 
down payment and the required one- 
third. Ordinarily, the dealers stick 
to the one-third down payment, 
deviating from it only when it is 
expedient to clear cars from their 
floors and to assume some extra 
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risk in this clearing out. 

One of the features of the plan is 
that the financing is handled by some 
dealers directly with the ear pur- 
chaser, and the necessary papers are 
signed right on the spot in the 
former’s establishment. As far as 
the purchaser is concerned, no third 
party participates in the deal, al- 
though he fudy understands that the 
specified monthly payments must be 
made directly to the bank designated 
in the contract or as advised accord- 
ingly. On reeeipt of the paper, prop- 
erly endorsed by the dealer, the bank 
advances him the money and makes 
the necessary records for accounting 
and collection purposes. 


Dealers Are Advised Of Past- 


Due Notices Sent 


For the latter purpose a tickler 
file is used in which the accounts are 
classified according to the due dates 
of payments. Three notification 
forms are used. The first is sent to 
the car purchaser ten days in ad- 
vance of the due date to remind him 
of the arrangement. The second 
notice is sent four days after the 
the due date, to call attention to the 
defaulted payment. Ten days after 
due date, if payment 
has not been received, 
a letter is sent to the 
4 purchaser, a copy of 
which is also forwarded 
to the dealer for his at- 
tention. The letter 
reads: 

‘*The payment of your 


automobile contract in 
amount of $.... is long 
past due. We have 


mailed you two notices 
to which we have re- 
ceived no response. 

‘*You are, no doubt, 
aware that under the 
terms of the contract, 
unless payment is made 
within five days of date 
hereof, we have the op- 
tion to repossess the auto- 
mobile. We must, there- 
fore, hear from you im- 
mediately or otherwise 
there is no other course 
open but to take the 
steps necessary to protect our in- 
terest.’’ 

Dealers appreciate the fact that 
they are properly advised of the im- 
pending action at the same time that 
the delinquent car purchaser re- 


ceives this notice. In many in- 


stanees, it is possible for them to 
step in and save the situation. 

The dealer values the oppartunity 
to re-establish personal contact with 
the customer as soon as the full 
amount of the contract has been 
paid in. Therefore, arrangements 
are often made with some dealers, 
when contracts have been paid in 
full, to personally deliver the docu- 
ments which are duly released to the 
car owners. In that way, dealers can 
pave the way for future relations 
which may result in profitable sales. 
Possibly dealers may thus secure 
from their customers names of 
friends who are also in the market 
for cars and should be called on. 

In the event payments have been 
defaulted and it becomes absolutely 
necessary to resort to repossession, 
the matter is assigned to an outside 
man employed for this purpose by 
the bank. The repossessed ear is ac- 
cordingly placed in the dealer’s own 
service garage, with instructions to 
sell it and to remit the balance due 
within 60 days. The dealer is re- 
quired, however, to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the car and the conditional 
contract of sale. 

The dealer is not tied down to a 
definite carrying charge arrange- 
ment. The bank’s interest charge is 
fixed, as far as its relations with the 
dealer are concerned. On the other 
hand, he ean make any carrying 
charge arrangements with his cus- 
tomer that he sees fit, and the dif- 
ference between that charge and the 
rate paid to the bank constitutes his 
profit or loss. 

Another source of profit to him is 
the handling of insurance to cover 
the car, which he is permitted to do 
as long as the coverage is taken out 
with a reliable company and affords 
full protection to the bank as well 
as to the car owner. 

A simplified conditional contract 
sale is used, which is made out in 
triplicate, and bears also the seller’s 
signature. 

The form formerly used contained 
detailed entries of payments due 
monthly during the period of the 
contract, but these have been elim- 
inated in the present simplified 
form by noting simply the total 
amount due, ‘‘payable on the same 
day of each month, commencing. ... 

**.. The provisions have been 
boiled down. In general, the pres- 
ent form is easier to handle and helps 
to simplify the dealer’s selling and 
accounting details. 
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Building Plans Must Grow 


Now Is A Good Time To Start Them 


More economical arrangement, improved customer con- 
venience—these and other valuable features are almost 
sure to be included in bank building plans made now. 


OQ WELL-DESIGNED bank 
building is ever an accident. 
It is the result of careful 


planning with a view to present and 
future needs and is only possible 
when there is the fullest cooperation 
between banker and architect. 

The present moment may seem in- 
opportune for the discussion of plans 
for building, when all of us are oec- 
ecupied with adjustments to meet 
present conditions; but these very 
conditions are creating an underly- 
ing situation that will make new 
bank buildings imperative when the 
tide of business turns. 

What better time than the present 
for the study of your new building 
needs? The construction industry 
is so quiet and architects so anxious 
for commissions that an advance fee 
of $500 today will give you twice as 
much in services as you could obtain 


Bb. O. MOODY 


Vice President, First National Bank, Amherst, Mass. 


Advance fees are 
usually deducted from the full eom- 
mission when the work is contracted 
for, so that the money is not wasted. 
If you can see a need for a new 
building within three to five years, 
you will have a better bank, if you 
start now and let the idea develop 
slowly than if you wait and try to 
plan it in three months. 

The time to make changes in plans 
is before the contract is let. We 
built our bank building in the sum- 
mer of 1928 but our first sketches 
were drawn in 1925 and no less than 
eight different floor plans were pre- 
pared before we put our final ap- 
proval on the dotted line. Further- 
more, every plan as it was submitted 
to us seemed to be just the one we 
wanted, but an intermittent study 
of two or three months brought new 
and changed ideas and the final plan 


in a busy year. 














Stability and dignity are reflected in this simple and artistic interior of the Union Trust Co. 
of Little Rock, Ark., designed and built by The St. Louis Bank Building and Equipment Co. 
his is a style that will wear well and will be as pleasing in 15 years as it is now. 
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Why Make Plans Now 


1. Architects are not so 
busy and can plan with you. 


2. This period of readjust- 
ment develops new needs to 
plan for. 


3. An idea slowly devel- 
oped is more likely to be per- 
fect in the long run. 


4. All changes should be 
made before contract is let. 
Early planning allows for 
this. 


5. Intermittent study of 
plans develops new needs. 


was entirely different from the orig- 
inal conception. 

The proof of a satisfactory build- 
ing can come only by living in it 
and today, after three years of oc- 
cupaney, we would not make any 
changes in our present design. Fur- 
ther than that, we have in our files 
floor plans providing for the enlarge- 
ment of our quarters to almost double 
their present capacity without 
changing the building to any extent 
structurally. 

In nearly every bank there is 
someone who delights in making 
plans. Give him a drawing board 
and plenty of tracing paper and 
turn him loose. You will be sur- 
prised at the number of good ideas 
that will come from your organiza- 
tion as time goes by. 

The second step in planning a new 
building is to visit banks in sur- 
rounding communities, especially 
banks built in recent years. You will 
gain a wealth of new ideas and will 
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be surprised at the welcome you will 
receive. 

Such visits will give you the op- 
portunity to see different types of 
architecture and_ get first-hand 
knowledge regarding different kinds 
of materials and equipment—their 
good points and their shortcomings. 

Generally speaking, the simpler 
forms of architecture are the more 
desirable in bank interiors. Banks 
are built for long-term occupancy 
and styles change, so that the sim- 
pler the treatment, the longer will 
it give satisfaction. : 


Look Over Old Equipment 


If expense has to be considered. 
as it usually does, both in the build- 
ing itself and the operation of the 
bank afterward, it is a good plan to 
consider what present equipment 
and furniture may be used in the 
new quarters and to assign a place 
for it as definitely as possible. 

The location of machines which 
are noisy in operation should be care- 
fully considered, and, if possible, 
such machines should be grouped in 
a single room separated from the 
open space of the bank. This room 
should receive sound-proofing treat- 
ment. It will repay its cost many 
times in the comfort and efficiency 
of your employees. The problem of 
ventilation in this room should also 
be carefully considered. 

The vault is the most important sin- 
gle item in bank construction. Once 
in place, it cannot be moved and any 
changes which may be necessary 
to take care of growth 10 or 20 years 
in the future will have to be made 
around it. For this reason, its loca- 
tion should be chosen with the great- 











The National Exchange Bank of Augusta, Ga. 

needed only a small building, but it secured a 

permanent distinction with simplicity and 

dignity by using Georgia Marble as a build- 
ing material. 
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A bank is always more successful when surrounded by active business houses. The Guardian Trust 

Co. of Cleveland has insured the close relationship desired by including three stores and second floor 

offices as,a part of this branch. Georgia Marble makes the group a permanent bright spot in the 
community. 


est care. The thickness of the walls, 
the type of reinforcement, the thick- 
ness of the door and the style of 
vault alarm all have a relation to in- 
surance classifications and_ these 
details should be planned with this 
in mind. The safe deposit lobby 
should be large enough to care for 
your customers comfortably. 

The type and equipment of the 
cages calls for much study, as their 
efficient planning means much to the 
tellers in their daily routine. 

Then there are such things as 
night depositories, ladies’ rooms, 
book vaults, supply rooms, gas pro- 
tection, and so on, that should be 
taken up one by one and decided 
upon. Your architect cannot read 
your mind, nor ean he fully visualize 
your routine. 

Finally, you will need to list each 
room or department and as the plan- 
ning progresses and ideas oceur, set 
them down on paper, so that they 
may be incorporated into the plan 
or eliminated. For instanee, here is 
a typieal list of questions and sug- 
gestions relating to the officers’ 
space : 

1. How many desks can be ae- 
commodated ? 

2. Are the daylight raid buttons 
so located that the desks may occupy 
one or more positions? 

3. Are the desks planned for effi- 
cient work? (This is especially im- 
portant, if the bank is furnished in 
period furniture, as often the desks 
are more ornamental than useful.) 


4. Are the waste baskets small 
enough to go under the desks? 

5. Is there an extra individual 
filing cabinet for each officer ? 

6. Is there a table for reference 


How To Plan 


1. Find the planner in 
your organization and turn 
him loose. 


2. Visit banks recently 
built in surrounding com- 
munities and get: first-hand 
knowledge regarding differ- 
ent kinds of materials and 
equipment — their advan- 
tages and shortcomings. 

3. Consider what present 
equipment and furniture can 
be used in the new quarters. 


4. Plan an isolated sound- 
proofed place for location of 
noisy machines. 


5. Choose location of vault 
with great care. 


6. Plan cages for efficient 
operation. 


7. List each room or de- 
partment and write down 
ideas which occur in their 
connection. 


books, statistical information, and 
so on? 

7. Is there ample provision for 
push buttons to call stenographers 
and clerks? 

If such a list is made for each de- 
partment of the bank, many details 
will be thought of in advance which 
would otherwise be left until the 
building is almost completed. 











This interesting chart shows what a small part of a farmer’s income is spent for farm machinery. The highest mark 
is for 1930 when 5.25°% of gross revenue was all that was needed for the purchase of new machines according to U. S. 
Census figures. 


Farm Prospects Brighter 


Say Industrial Leaders 


This encouraging review of the farm situation 
may point to improved credits for the thousands 
of banks that serve farmers almost exclusively. 


HEN we know that the sales 
of an industry have serious- 
ly fallen off, that the bills 


receivable are high, and that the 
market price of the stock is excep- 
tionally low, we begin to wonder 
about the future of that industry. 

The market value of the stock of 
the leading farm machinery manu- 
facturers is unusually low. Sales of 
farm machinery have seriously fallen 
off, and bills receivable are high. 

It seemed important, therefore, to 
secure information directly from 
the heads of the leading manufac- 
turers in order that our readers 
might have the facts before them and 
understand the spirit of the manu- 
facturers who are providing farmers 
of the United States with labor-sav- 
ing equipment. 

In statements issued April 8, 1932, 
it is shown that the market value of 
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the stock of five of the leading manu- 
facturers was $187,000,000. This in- 
cludes the International Harvester 
Co., Deere & Co., J. I. Case Co., 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., and the 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co. 


Industry Has Large Working 
Capital 

At the close of 1931, working eapi- 
tal was reported as $354,300,000. 
Other assets totaled $189,900,000. 

When you realize that the cash in 
the hands of these five manufac- 
turers totals $54,800,000, you won- 
der why the market should go so low. 
But this is no more of a mystery 
than is the case with many other con- 
cerns these days. Some manufac- 
turers in other lines could buy up all 
of their own stock with the cash on 
hand, if they so desired. 


The receivables for these five com- 
panies total $225,900,000. These are 
largely notes given by farmers— 
many of them perhaps your own 
customers. Auditors consider these 
receivables exceptionally good. The 
percentage of loss has been so small 
in years past as to hardly deserve 


consideration. Farmers’ notes are 
good notes. 
However, the farm machinery 


manufacturers are not pleased that 
they number so many farm obliga- 
tions among their assets. They would 
much rather that these notes were 
benefiting the local community more 
than they are by the interest being 
paid to the local bank. 

Inventories total $124,200,000. In 
contemplating this figure, it is worth 
while knowing that inventories have 
had extremely liberal write-offs. 

The heads of these concerns are 
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not exactly optimistic, but they are 
cheerful regarding the future. 
Statements herewith published are 
made with frankness and contain 
much valuable information. 

As is the case with many other in- 
dustries, one of the encouraging 
features is that there is an increas- 
ing potential market. Some day the 
farmer’s corn planter that has been 
held together with fence wire will 
have to be junked and a new one 
put in its place. Sooner or later, the 
horses that now average almost 12 
years of age, will have to be re- 
placed either with horses or with 
tractors. 


Horse Population Declining 
Rapidly 


The possibility of replacing them 
with horses is yearly becoming more 
remote, because fewer colts have 
been raised for several years and the 
horse population is declining rapidly. 

The fact that the farmer’s income 
is less than in previous years is not 
seriously disturbing, due to the fact 
that the percentage of his income 
that must be spent for farm ma- 
chinery has never been large. 

In 1930, the latest year for which 
complete figures are available, about 
31% cents out of every dollar of the 
farmer’s gross cash income was spent 
for farm implements—for the vari- 
ous tools and machines he needs for 
tilling, planting, harvesting and 
processing the crops. It is true that 
he spent another 2 cents, according 
to government figures, for miscel- 
laneous items like beehives, farm 
gates, lawn mowers, lightning rods, 
wheelbarrows, windmills, cider mills, 
forks, hoes, rakes, shovels, spades, 
seythes, ete. But for the machine 
equipment that he needs to produce 
and process his crops he spent only 
about 31% cents of every dollar of his 
gross 1930 cash income. 

The proportion that the farmers 
spend of their annual gross cash in- 
come for farm operating equipment 
of course fluctuates with income, and 
in years when farm products com- 
mand good prices, this figure repre- 
sents only about 3 cents for all kinds 
of farm operating equipment. 

One of the disturbing factors is 
the high taxes that must be paid. 
The farmer’s taxes have steadily in- 
creased. When you chart the amount 
of money paid for farm machinery 
with the amount of money paid for 
taxes, you find that the taxes are 
way above what is spent for tools 
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Cheerful Items In 
The Situation 


1. More farm implement 
sales are being made for cash. 


2. Farmers are paying 
their notes—collections are 
not discouraging. 


3. Crop price prospects 
are favorable. 


4. The cash position of the 
manufacturers is splendid. 


5. The demand for power 
equipment is increasing as 
the horse population rapidly 
decreases, and this is bring- 
ing about lower cost of pro- 
duction. 


with which the farmer raises his 
crops. 

An indication of the fact that 
farmers are beginning to take active 
interest in the purchase of new 
equipment is to be found in a state- 
ment made by L. R. Claussen, presi- 
dent of the J. I. Case Co., which is 
as follows: 

‘*You ask for our opinion on the 
future possibilities of the farm ma- 
chinery industry. There can be only 
one answer. In the not too distant 
future, farm machinery again will be 
sold in large quantities, the volume 
of neither 1931 nor 1932 being a 
criterion of future sales in this basic 
industry. 

‘That the farmers right now are 
eager to obtain needed equipment is 
very evident from their response to 
invitations to attend educational 
meetings at which farm machinery 
is to be diseussed. 

‘*Tf evidence is wanted as to what 
farmers think about power machin- 
ery, reference might be made to the 
fact that since 1918 they have volun- 
tarily curtailed the raising of colts, 
until today the average age of horses 
is between 11 and 12 years. Colts 
are being raised only half fast 
enough to replace the smaller num- 
ber of horses now on farms. Since 
1918, our horse and mule population 
has dropped from approximately 
27,500,000 to less than 18,000,000. 

‘*Many of your banker readers 
are fully informed on the value of 
modern cost-reducing equipment, 


and on the great values to be ob- 
tained in the farm machinery now 
available. There are others, I am 
sure, who would take a constructive 
attitude towards financing their cus- 
tomers in the purchase of cost-redue- 
ing farm machinery, if they too 
were fully informed on the very def- 
inite relationship existing between 
power and machinery on the one 
hand and farm profit on the other.’’ 

Some other basic reasons why ma- 
chinery manufacturers are not 
downhearted are to be found in the 
statement of Lindsay M. Donaldson, 
vice president and general manager 
of Massey-Harris Co., which follows: 

“‘That the farmer has taken what 
is ealled, in pugilistic terms, ‘a ter- 
rible beating’, everyone will admit. 
He has not, however, in some ways 
suffered the loss that other classes 
have. In fact, it is my sincere belief 
that farmers today, as a class, are 
more solvent than any class except 
those few people whose capital and 
income are tied up in trust funds 
which are invested only in United 
States government bonds. 

**Statisties show that ‘in 1930 the 
mortgage indebtedness of all farms 
represented only 19.3% of the total 
value of farm lands and buildings. 

‘*What manufacturing or selling 
company has not issued bonds, de- 
bentures and preferred stock in a 
way that now appears out of reason 
in the light of present production 
and sales? In contrast, the farmer, 
so to speak, has issued only one type 
of stock, namely, common stock, and 
any earnings go direct to him, the 
owner of the stock. 

‘*f have in mind the story of a 
small-town banker who established 
himself in a town by ealling on all 
the merchants there and suggesting 
to them that their function was sales, 
his was granting eredit. On this 
basis, he wanted the merchants to 
send him everybody who wanted to 
buy on credit. 

‘‘This arrangement was worked 
out with the result that the local 
merchants could sell their goods at a 
spot eash price and not have to add 
something to cover bad debts. The 
banker made money because he was 
eareful of his credits. 

**Still more important, he made a 
host of friends because, as their 
financial advisor, he did not allow 
them to make purchases of something 
they did not need or could not afford 
to buy. Today there is no past-due 
farm paper in that town held by 
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The excess burden of taxes borne by farmers since 1924 is shown by this chart in which you see that in 1930 
farmers spent nearly $300,000,000 more for taxes than machinery. These are government figures. 


agricultural implement companies 
except perhaps on a few poorly made 
sales where a company sold to a 
farmer who could not obtain credit 
from the bank and hence was not 
worthy of credit. 

‘*Thousands of banks in this coun- 
try were originally started and pros- 
pered because the farmer was their 
customer. 

‘*We agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers have become bankers. 
This has not come about from choice, 
but of necessity. We are out of our 
element and frankly admit it. We 
have had to finance both the imple- 
ment dealer and the farmer in many 
eases. In times of farm prosperity, 
we make money on loans that right- 
fully belong to the banker. In times 
of adversity, we are hard pressed, 
for sales expense continues despite 
loss in volume. Furthermore, collec- 
tion expenses and losses on bad 
credits (which would not have been 
incurred had we known as much as 
the local banker), seriously interfere 
with our proper functions of trying 
to meet the farmers’ emergency with 
cheaper machinery or implements. 

‘**To sum it all up, it is my thought 
that the agricultural banks and the 
agricultural implement manufac- 
turers as a whole will both prosper, 
if they remain in their respective 
spheres. ’’ 

An understanding of the benefit 
local banks ean be to farming and 
the farm machinery industry is ex- 
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pressed by C. R. Messenger, presi- 
dent of the Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co. as follows: 

‘“‘There can be no one so well 
equipped to pass accurate judgment 
upon the credit standing of farmers 
as the local banker. While manu- 
facturers of farm machinery have 
been extremely successful in avoid- 
ing serious losses from notes taken 
from farmers, the cost of collecting 
and the bother of handling such a 
large amount of receivables is not 
pleasing to us. We would far rather 
sell our machinery on a cash basis 
and sell only to those farmers who 
have a credit standing at the local 
bank that enables them to borrow 
the funds they do not have on hand 
loeally. 


Would Like To Work Through 
Local Banks 


‘*While we have farmers’ notes in 
rather a large quantity, we are not 
so worried about their collection. 
Neither are we worried about the 
possibilities of selling our share of 
farm equipment during the coming 
year. 

‘However, we would like to con- 
duct a strictly manufacturing and 
selling business and leave the bank- 
ing and collection part of the busi- 
ness to the local bankers. 

‘The local banks are entitled to a 
liberal compensation for this work. 
We believe they can make the col- 
lections at a lower cost than we can 


make them and we wish that we 
might operate in every locality on 
the basis of the credit judgment of 
the local banker. 

‘“We shall welcome such coopera- 
tion and, in fact, we intend to take 
the initiative in arranging for it. 

‘“*As a matter of fact, there is a 
pleasing tendency in that direction. 
A larger percentage of our 1932 
sales are for cash in many sections 
than in previous years.’’ 

Manufacturers have had pleasing 
and satisfactory experiences with 
those bankers who have cooperated 
with them. 

One of these experiences is told 
by W. E. Hawkinson of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. He 
said: ; 

‘*Bankers have proved to be our 
best boosters in local communities 
when they have become familiar with 
our products and with the advan- 
tages farmers gain by the use of 
modern equipment. 

‘*Many bankers have cooperated 
whole-heartedly with our local deal- 
ers and their farmer customers. 

‘‘In many eases, they have not 
only supplied the necessary funds to 
those farmers whose credit is good, 
but have given valuable advice. 

‘‘T have in mind one banker who 
happens to be the president of three 
banks in adjoining towns. He ad- 
vised us first on the appointment of 
dealers, and after securing the deal- 


(Continued on page 865) 
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Municipal Debts And Taxes~ 


How The One Affects The Other  - 


Widespread misunderstanding as to the importance of Municipal debts 
in causing high tax rates calls for a statement showing just how much of 
the Municipal budget is required to pay interest charges and debt service. 


ECENT times have witnessed 
R widespread and_ sensational 

publicity on high taxes and 
the need for economy in municipal 
government which it is hoped will 
accomplish a great amount of good. 
One by-product of this agitation, 
however, has been some disturbing 
information about the increase in 
municipal debts, and impending 
bankruptey, which has had some 
effect in injuring the credit and 
market value of municipal bonds. 

Many investors are already per- 
suaded by sensational and spectacu- 
lar newspaper statements that all of 
the large cities are hopelessly borne 
down with debt and that smaller 
municipalities do not have sufficient 
values to secure their bonds. 

So much of what has appeared 
about municipal bonds and debts 
has originated from those totally in- 
experienced in this field, that a gen- 
eral statement from a source special- 
izing in that particular part of a 
municipality’s financial problems, 
endeavoring to interpret the mean- 
ing of information currently pub- 
lished, should prove timely to those 
who have purchased municipal bonds 
or who are considering investments 
at present low market levels. 

Without trying to whitewash the 
general situation, we want to give 
as our opinion that there is a wide 
distinction between the high tax 
problem and the municipal debt 
problem. No doubt there has been 
extravagance and waste in running 
municipal governments, but the 
amount required for debt service on 
bonds is relatively small, as a gen- 
eral rule, and hardly deserves the 
prominence it has been given as the 
major factor in the total budget. 

A few examples distinguishing be- 
tween high tax problems and the 
municipal debt problem will illus- 
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Three Summarizing 
Points 


1. Frequently where 
Municipal debts have been 
increased as much as 500% 
during the last decade, they 
are today small and well 
within the ability to pay. 

2. Interest charges on 
Municipal bonds do not 
deserve the major budget 
importance which tax agita- 
tors claim for them, and will 
ordinarily require less than 
10% of the total Municipal 
tax levy. 


3. High taxes are in part 
caused by the demand of 
citizens for expansion in the 
field of government activi- 
ties so that in choosing tax 
reduction, the taxpayer must 
be prepared for a decrease 
in municipal services. 


trate. 

The statement that appears most 
frequently is one showing how many 
times bonded debt has multiplied 
over a period of years. 

One county in Michigan in 1921 
had a $50,400 bonded debt. Two 
years later, in 1923, a single bond 
issue increased the debt to $462,800. 
A large part of this issue has now 
been paid and the present debt is 
reduced to $259,000. The assessed 
valuation of taxable property in this 
county is $29,072,374, so that pres- 
ent bonded debt is less than 1% of 


a conservative property valuation. 
Interest and principal of the debt 
eould be paid off with an annual 
property tax of 1/10 of 1%. This 
would mean that the owner of a 
$5,000 farm or residence (and few 
are assessed this high) would need 
to pay $5 per year for debt service, 
hardly as much as he spends for his 
auto license. 

In spite of the fact that indebted- 
ness is extremely small, it would be 
possible to say that during the last 
10 years the county’s debt had in- 
creased 500%. If this statement ap- 
peared in a newspaper article infer- 
ring a bad situation and bankruptey, 
an investor might feel some hesita- 
tion about purchasing these bonds, 
although he could actually buy them 
with assurance that he would receive 
payment in full, 100 cents on the 
dollar. 


Is Des Moines Bankrupt? 


Take, for example, the following 
statement recently appearing in one 
of the Chicago newspapers in regard - 
to Des Moines, Iowa: 

*‘Taxes have risen 297% from 
1915 to 1931, while the indebtedness 
has gone up 640%.’’ 

Such an alarming statement would 
seem to indicate that Des Moines 
had gotten itself into quite a fix from 
which it might not be able to pull 
itself out. It would undoubtedly 
upset the holder of Des Moines 
bonds, except for the fact that they 
have risen since this appeared and 
are now selling at high prices. 

The latest financial statement 
available for Des Moines shows: 

Assessed Valuation. .$178,465,520 

Bonded Debt (614%) 10,933,800 

Of the present bonded debt, $5,- 
633,000 was issued for waterworks 
purposes. Cities may or may not 
own their own waterworks plants. 
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If the water is supplied by a private 
corporation, the must pay 
for the water plus a profit to the 
owners. In the case of Des Moines, 
the city owns its own waterworks 
plant, and revenues are sufficient to 
cover operating costs of waterworks. 
plus substantial plant extensions, 
and pay off principal and interest 
of all of the city waterworks bonds. 
In faet, the last statement shows a 
waterworks sinking fund for bond 
redemption amounting to $620,463, 
which would be sufficient to pay in- 
terest charges on all waterworks 
bonds for approximately two years. 


users 


This part of the bonded debt does 
not represent a liability but an in- 
come-producing asset which no 
doubt private corporations 
would be glad to take over, 
paying the city more than the 
amount of bonds outstanding 
in order to operate the water- 
works as a profitable private 
venture. 

This assertion is based on the 
fact that cities are actually re- 
ceiving offers for their utility 
plants from private corpora- 
tions. The little City of 
Monroe, N. C., with a total 
debt of $857,000 has been of- 
fered $1,000,000 by the Duke 
Power Co. for its waterworks 
and electric light plant, which 
is $143,000 more than the 
entire debt. Other cities have 
similar offers and in some cases 
have been willing to effect sales 
which permitted them to retire 
all or a large part of the bonds 
they have outstanding. 

Returning to Des Moines 
and deducting self-supporting 
waterworks bonds from the 
total bonded indebtedness, 
there is left $5,300,800, which 
is properly payable from gen- 
eral taxes; with interest 
charges at an average of 454% 
amounting to $250,000 per 
year. The total Des Moines tax 
levy for state, county, city and 
school purposes, according to 
a compilation of comparative 
tax rates in the National Munic- 





ipal Revue, December, 1931, 
was $7,727,132. 

Of this amount, interest 
charges on city bonded debt 
($250,000) would represent 
approximately 314% of the 
total tax levy, so that even 
if interest charges on city 
indebtedness were entirely 
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eliminated this would not materially 
reduce the tax levy. 

This much of the picture is easy 
enough to explain. If the newspaper 
quotation had also mentioned various 
overlapping debts chargeable to the 
City of Des Moines, the picture 
could have been made to appear even 
blacker. 

There is a school district which 
includes Des Moines and eertain 
suburban territories, with bonded 
debt as of January 1, 1932, totaling 
$7,659,500 of which the portion 


chargeable to the City of Des Moines 
would be about $7,500,000 with in- 
terest charges amounting to $325,000. 

Polk County, of which Des Moines 
is the county seat, had $3,959,000 





bonds outstanding as of May 2, 1931. 
Des Moines represents about 85% 
of the population of the county, so 
that on this basis $3,365,150 of the 
county total would be chargeable to 
the City of Des Moines. However, 
there should be a very substantial 
reduction from this amount inas- 
much as approximately % of the 
county debt is for state primary 
road bonds on which the counties 
are reimbursed from the state 
gasoline tax. Therefore, county 
bonds actually chargeable to the city 
amount to $1,261,941 with interest 
charges at $55,000. 

Therefore, interest chargeable to 
Des Moines on city, county, and 
school district bonds, would total 

$630,000. 


Interest For Debts Is 8% 
Of Taxes 


Total taxes levied for all of 
these subdivisions on the city 
amount to $7,727,132, so that 
interest charges for the over- 
lapping debt represent about 
8% of the taxes levied on the 
city. 

If the city, school district, 
and county were to figure on 
paying off principal by equal 
tax levies over a period of 30 
years, this would require $222,- 
340 for principal this year and 
would inerease total annual 
bond service to approximately 
$852,340, which is about 11% 
of the tax levy on the city. 
Present maturities may not 
work out in exactly this way 
but could be rearranged by 
refunding to fit such a pro- 
gram. 

No doubt Des Moines would 
benefit by economies and tax 
reductions, but the impression 
that this city is erushed and 
borne down by its bonded debt 
is a little exaggerated, when 
only 11% of the total levy 
would be sufficient to pay off 
all of the over-lapping bonds. 

December 1, 1931 statement 
shows cash on hand $1,080,535 
in addition to waterworks sink- 
ing fund, $620,463. 

Two of the most recent news- 
paper nominations for bank- 
ruptey are Boston and Milwau- 
kee. Yet so far as bond service 
is concerned, after deducting 
self-supporting issues, either 
city could take 10% of its 1931 
tax levy and with this rela- 
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tively small slice of the city taxes 
could pay all interest charges and 
make substantial payments on the 
principal amount of debt outstand- 
ing. 

If the load of taxation is too heavy 
in these cities, cuts must be made in 
the other 90% of their budgets, be- 
eause even if bond service were 
entirely eliminated, it would not 
greatly reduce budgets. 

The Dallas County, Texas, Tax- 
payers’ League recently held a meet- 
ing to reduce government costs and 
taxation: ‘‘to clean put the court- 
house’’. Tax reduction is a worthy 
aim, but the Chicago newspaper 
which reported this meeting found 
it necessary to quote a speaker before 
the Dallas Taxpayers’ League as 
follows: 

‘“‘In a short time, Dallas County 
will repudiate its bonds, if it keeps 
on, but if the people will take charge 
they can repair the situation before 
it is too late.’’ 

This is a prime illustration of the 
confusion that exists between the 
municipal bond problem and _ the 
high taxation problem. The actual 
bond situation of Dallas county is 
so opposite from the impression 
given by this speech that the facts 
will be of interest; and where the 
bond situation is so well in hand, it 
seems unnecessarily destructive to 


undermine municipal credit by 
giving prominence to such _ wild 
statements. 


Dallas county last October called 
and paid off prior to the 
date due, $101,000 in bonds 
of several different county 
issues. 

Dallas City has a large 
waterworks sinking fund 
and also a general bond sink- 
ing fund, and has been re- 
cently buying its bonds for 
sinking fund investment. 

Before and _ since the 
Dallas taxpayers’ meeting, 
repeated inquiries have been 
sent out by Dallas invest- 
ment dealers for Dallas City 
and County bonds, prob- 
ably to supply the demands of the 
municipal sinking funds or local 
investors who are apparently not 
afraid of the impending ‘‘repudia- 
tion’’. This is the actual position 
of Dallas bonds, for which there is 
a strong demand. 

It is true that bond service re- 
quires a larger part of the Dallas tax 
levy than is usual, but this may be 
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due to the fact that taxes are rela- 
tively very low. 

Illustrations could be multiplied 
which indicate that, contrary to the 
emphasis given to municipal debts, 
these are not a dominant factor in 
high taxes and do not offer a wide 
field for tax reduction, even if they 
could be entirely eliminated. The 
relatively smail slice of taxes neces- 
sary for bond service can be paid 
and must be paid so that the effort 
for economy lies in the other divi- 
sions of the budget and more atten- 
tion should be directed there. 

High taxes have in part been 
caused by waste and extravagance 
and graft, but a substantial part of 
the taxes added in recent years have 
been occasioned by the demand of 
citizens for expansion of govern- 
ment activities. 

Civic Enterprises Increase Taxes 

There are certain municipalities 
which furnish heat to all houses in 
the city limits. Naturally, taxes here 
must be higher than in other munici- 
palities. In recent years, it has be- 
come a widespread practice to 
furnish books to school children, 
whereas students in the public 
schools were formerly expected to 
furnish their own books. 

There have been municipal golf 
courses, free concerts, elaborate 
street lighting systems, buses for 
school children, and many expensive 
activities. It is conceivable that the 
municipality might undertake to do 
more and more. 

For such tax inereases 
there lies a choice before the 
voter and the tax agitator 
as to whether he wants these 
activities expanded or de- 
creased. 

The choice becomes more 
confusing when we_ see 
editorials calling for govern- 
ment activities that would 
require enormous sums of 
money appearing in the 
same newspapers which 
earry articles shouting for 
tax reduction. 

It cannot be denied that 
some municipalities have fallen into 
bad practices which will embarrass 
them for a short time. In only a few 
eases will it be necessary for any 
delays on bond payments. 

These bad practices include the 
anticipation of future taxes by 
issuing anticipation warrants; 
whereas municipal finances should 
remain on a strict cash basis. Tem- 








porary shortages have resulted from 
having funds tied up and from in- 
ability to sell tax anticipation war- 
rants in the usual channels. Some 
municipalities, instead of issuing 
serial bonds, placed issues on the 
market years ago with one heavy 
maturity and have assumed they 
could rearrange and refund this 
debt into serial form so as to pay 
gradually. Much municipal refund- 
ing that would ordinarily be easy, 
eannot be legally effected now be- 
eause of laws that will not permit 
such bonds to be sold at less than 
par, in a market where bonds are 
selling at depressed prices. 

However, the real security of the 
bonds of old, established municipal- 
ities is the wide margin between 
municipal debt, and the value of tax- 
able property on which municipa! 
bonds are a first lien via taxes. Those 
who bought municipal bonds on 
the basis of long-established values 
and ample margins of security and 
good laws can be assured that their 
bonds are sound and will be paid 100 
cents on the dollar, even though in 
a very few cases a temporary delay 
might oeceur. 

Permanent loss on general obliga- 
tion municipal bonds will be almost 
nil. Lists of municipal defaults have 
appeared—for what reason no one 
knows—which have been absolutely 
incorrect, listing in default bonds 
which were actualy selling at good 
prices when such lists were pub- 
lished. 


Bond Service Represents 


Small Tax Load 


Where there are troubles, it will 
be where bonds were issued on mush- 
room values, oil towns, boom cities 
where the values were purely antici- 
pated or were of a very temporary 
nature. But in the vast majority 
of cases where values have been 
stabilized over a period of time, it 
will be found that bond service rep- 
resents a relatively small tax load, 
and that in spite of tax strikes, un- 
expected losses and shortages, the 
bonds will be paid. 


The holder of a municipal bond 
has an enforceable instrument for 
which he ean secure a judgment 
against the municipality; ean man- 
damus the levy of continuous taxes 
to whatever amount is necessary to 
satisfy this judgment ; and if officials 
fail to carry out the mandates of the 
Court, the courts can be expected to 
name instruments to do so. 
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Average Yield of 4 Classes of High-Grade Bonds for 32 Years 


15 INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
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It is seldom that banks have an opportunity to buy high-grade bonds that 
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ee the splendid yields indicated by these charts. 
This is brought about by the low prices for which these bonds are selling. 


15 PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
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1932 has seen the highest yields i in 


You Can Get 6% From Bonds 


Of Gilt-Edge Quality Now 


Here is proof of the wisdom used by the bankers who are 
buying bonds at the present low prices. 
handling assets is the key to continued success these days. 


ODAY very high grade, long 
ik bonds are yielding from 

414% to 6%. Other bonds, 
which also appear to be reasonably 
sound, yield 10% and more. 

It appears that a large majority of 
banks are overly reluctant to turn 
their short term securities and cash 
into these higher yielding securities. 
Since 1928 they have lost heavily on 
their bond accounts, it is true, but 
that is not justification for many of 
them arriving at the conclusion that 
bonds are not a satisfactory invest- 
ment medium. 

Let’s face the situation squarely. 
The type of bonds purchased for 
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Vice President, Congress Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


many banks was not the kind which 
had any business being in a conserv- 
ative investment portfolio. Investi- 
gations of many closed banks clearly 
disclose the large percentage of sec- 
ond grade issues held by these. insti- 
tutions. While investment houses 
handling the less-secure issues can 
be criticized to some extent, much of 
the blame can be laid at the door of 
the banks. 

Bankers in purchasing bonds for 
their institutions lost sight of fun- 
damentals as did individual in- 
vestors. High-yield, second-grade 
bonds and convertible issues became 
the vogue. Asa result of their unfor- 


Strategy in 


tunate bond buying experiences, too 
many have adopted a ‘‘hands off”’ 
policy at what is most likely to be 
the wrong time. 

We cannot afford to ignore the 
real values that exist in the market 
today, especially among the types of 
issues which banks should buy. For 
the first time in the experience of 
most bankers, sound high grade 
bonds can be bought today yielding 
514% and 6%—bonds which nor- 
mally yielded 414% or under. These 
opportunities will allow banks to 
correct some past mistakes. 

That bargains like these are avail- 

(Continued on page 350) 
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Only Sound Bonds— 


of the most liquid type are fit for the 
secondary reserve. This rule brooks 


no exception. 


Our staff has had many years’ experi- 
ence in the SUCCESSFUL management 


of secondary reserve funds for banks. 


We invite inquiries respecting this 
highly specialized part of the banking 


business. 


G. H. WALKER AND CO. 


| 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND ST. LOUIS STOCK EXCHANGES 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Readers will confer 
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able only at long intervals in the 
country’s history is evident from 
the chart showing the fluctuations 
in the average yields of four classes 
of high-grade bonds since 1900. Par- 
ticularly in the industrial, municipal 
and railroad fields, high-grade bonds 
can be purchased today to yield 
more income than at any time in the 
last 30 years. Bargains are also 
available in the public utility elassi- 
fication which has been equalled only 
once before in the last 30 years. 

An important reason for believing 
this a strategic time to invest in 
bonds is the fact that recovery in 
the prices of the highest grade senior 
obligations usually precedes recovery 
in business activity. This happened 
in 1884, 1896, 1903, 1907, and 1921. 
Most feel that we have 
passed the low point in the bond 
market. Certainly there is no evi- 
dence to contradict this belief. 


observers 


It is quite likely that for several 
vears the demand for senior obliga- 
tions will be heavier than the supply 
of new issues. This will be particu- 
larly true of the highest grade bonds. 

Evidence lies on every hand that 
most of our industries are over- 
equipped and overeapitalized. Con- 
sequently, they will have little need 
to borrow large sums to carry on 
necessary operations. Municipalities, 
furthermore, are going through a 
period of enforced economy so that 
bond offerings from this source will 
not be large. 

The accompanying chart, showing 
bonds issued for the first four 
months of each of the six years from 
1927 through 1932, strikingly illus- 
trates the dearth in bond flotations 
during this year compared with the 
larger volumes characteristic of cor- 
responding periods of the previous 
five years. The demand for bonds 
from banks will increase as the re- 
turn of confidence relieves them of 
the necessity of maintaining an ab- 
normally high cash position. 

Confidence over the country is 
gradually returning. Hoarded funds 
are being brought back to the banks. 
Bank failures are on the decline. 
Only 73 closed their doors in April 
and 65 in March, compared with 134 
in February, 355 in January, and 
564 at the peak last October. 

A further favorable factor in the 
bond situation is the outlook for con- 
tinued low interest rates. Business 
activity for some years in the future 
is not likely to become so accelerated 
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The tiny bar at the right shows how few bond 
issues have been offered in the first four months 
of 1932 as compared to the totals for these same 
months in the five previous years. This forecasts 
higher prices that result from an undersupply. 


Six Reasons To Buy 
High Grade Bonds Now 


1. Because of depressed 
world-wide conditions, many 
high grade bonds are selling 
well below their true worth. 


2. Some of the very high 
grade issues return yields of 
almost 6%. 

3. Present low prices make 
it possible for banks to coun- 
teract their bond buying mis- 
takes of the past. 


4. Recovery in high grade 
bonds preceded business re- 
covery in 1884, 1896, 1903, 
1907, and 1921. 


5. Interest rates are likely 
to favor bonds, and the de- 
mand for some years should 
exceed the supply. 


6. Recent developments in 
the financial picture make 


the outlook for bonds favor- 
able. 


as to induce a tight money situation. 
Furthermore, the Federal Reserve 
Board has been and is likely to con- 
tinue to use its power to keep inter- 
est rates low for the purpose of aid- 
ing government financing operations. 
The policy of easy credit which the 
Federal Reserve has been following 
for some time should be extremely 
helpful in aiding industry to recover. 
We may expect its first effect to be 


felt by high grade bonds. 

Most students of economic condi- 
tions believe that the ground is well 
laid for definite improvement 
throughout most of the country’s 
industries. Most banks are willing 
to grant eredit wherever loans ap- 
pear to be sound and for productive 
purposes. The lack of initiative ap- 
pears to come to a large extent from 
industry itself. 

Although bond prices are now 
near the year’s lows, developments 
in the business and financial picture 
do not warrant a pessimistic out- 
look for bonds. It remains true that 
insurance companies are pretty well 
tied up because of policy loans. 
However, several large eastern com- 
panies but recently entered the mar- 
ket to pick up large blocks of gilt- 
edged issues at present attractive 
prices. Banks are not active in the 
market as yet, due to their self- 
enforced liquidity policy. With the 
decline of bank failures, however, 
they are ceasing to be a detrimental 
factor in the market. 

The Reeonstruction Finance Cor- 
poration should bring sufficient re- 
lief to sound banking institutions so 
that it will not be necessary to dump 
good securities overboard, depress- 
ing the market still further. In the 
ease of railroad bonds, the Railroad 
Credit Corporation must also be 
reckoned with. It must be remem- 
bered that it takes very little invest- 
ment buying to send good issues up 
several points. Most of the bond pur- 
chases now being made are by trus- 
tees and individual bond buyers of 
the old school. 

While cross currents of the finan- 
cial situation may drive bond prices 
lower for a time, the outlook is def- 
initely promising. Regardless of 
near term fluctuations, seasoned in- 
stitutional investors will find a strong 
appeal in the highest grade issues at 
current prices. They know that gilt- 
edge bonds are still one of the most 
satisfactory forms of investment, 
and, over a period of years, one of 
the most profitable. Issues such as 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 4s 1990 

Northern Pacific 4s 1997 

Ontario Power Company 5s 1943 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke 6s 1943 

Rochester Railway & Light 5s 1954 

Aluminum Company 5s 1952 

Standard Oilof N.Y. 4%s 1951 
are real buys. They return yields 
ranging from 5.40% to 6.50%, yet 
every one is an Al+ bond. This is 
reason enough for positive action. 
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AN ImmepiAte Economy 





Ordinary Bookkeeping requires two sets of records, necessitating extra 


labor, extra equipment and a large amount of filing space. Yet it furnishes no real proof 


of accuracy in case of misunderstanding or fraud. 





Recordak Bookkeeping requires only ove set of records, saves 334% 


in labor, 40% in machines, 50% in stationery, and up to 90% in filing space. It pro- 


vides valuable photographic evidence in case of dispute or fraud. 


Banks of every size operating the Recordak 
Photographic System of Single Posting attest 
that (1) it costs much less, (2) it is actually safer 
in that it provides photographic records of 
original items, and (3) it is tamper proof. 


Recordak 


No capital investment whatever is required to 
have Recordak installed. We can give you an 
accurate estimate of just what your immediate 
saving will be. It will pay you to fill out and 
mail the coupon. 


p----------------- ~n 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 











| 350 Madison Ave., New York City 
« 7 Please send complete Recordak information. 
Corporation |: 
Pp | Bank 
| Street 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company : City 
Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JUNE 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 351 











Security Losses Can Be Cut 


By Following Three Rules 


1. Keep the purpose of the secondary reserves constantly in mind. 
2. Exclude all bonds below premier quality. 
3. Have selections made only by a person skilled in reserve 


management. 


FTER having examined the 
A bond accounts of over 250 
banks in the past several 
years, I am convinced that second- 
ary reserve losses could be eliminated 
almost entirely, if each banker would 
do three things. 

First, and by all odds most im- 
portant, he should not forget for a 
minute that the secondary reserve 
bond account has one purpose and 
only one; and that is to supply the 
bank with quick money at some- 
where near par in time of unex- 
pected need. 

Second, he should limit his second- 
ary reserve account to bonds of 
premier quality and adequate mar- 
ketability. 

Third, he should realize the fact 
that secondary reserve management 
is entirely different from commer- 
cial banking and, still more impor- 
tant, that it is a very highly special- 
ized branch of investment banking 
and has no cennection at all with in- 
vesting in the ordinary sense. Some 
of the worst secondary reserve 
blunders we encounter are made by 
men who are successful commercial 
bankers and by others who are per- 
fectly competent to invest the funds 
of an individual. 

There is a difference between buy- 
ing bonds for the bank and buying 
bonds for private investors who will 
never have to face a lobby full of 
demand depositors. 


Watch For Later Defects 


The successful manager of a sec- 
ondary reserve will not only choose 
the right degree of investment qual- 
ity in the first place, but he will 
watch for defects which might de- 
velop later on so that the bank can 
liquidate in time to avoid serious 
loss. No reserve account should be 
allowed to run itself. He will also 
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(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) St. Louis 


Five Important Points 
On Secondary Reserves 


1. There is a serious differ- 
ence between buying bonds 
for an individual and buying 
bonds for a bank’s secondary 
reserve. 


2. Not all bonds are down 
in price—those that are suit- 
able for reserves do not fluc- 
tuate widely even in times 
like the present. 


3. When a loss must be 
taken, it is not safe to try 
to make up that loss by sub- 
stituting a bond of a lower 
grade but with a higher yield. 


4. There is not enough 
profit in banking to justify a 
speculative risk in the bank’s 
bond account. 


5. A well-planned secon- 
dary reserve will contain a 
liberal percentage of short- 
term securities. 


know enough about the financial 
markets, through living with them 
day in and day out, to determine 
whether there is a sufficient market 
for the bond. Listing on the ex- 
changes does not always determine 
marketability. Foreed and artificial 
markets will not do. They may be 
all right for an individual, but they 
are most unsatisfactory for the 
banker when the run is on. 

If a banker must freeze his money, 
it is much better for him (and for 


rtment, G. H. Walker and Co., 


his community) to freeze it at home, 
where he knows the people, where he 
ean see their property, and where 
he ean threaten semi-effectively, than 
to buy the low-grade, unmarketable 
stuff that we find in about 95% of 
the bank accounts we examine. 


The sponsors of poor securities 
will tell a banker that all bonds are 
down in price. That is inaccurate. 
The secondary reserve bonds which 
competent advisers always use are 
still at par or above, or five or six 
points below. Here are the very 
lowest prices at which some of the 
standard run of proper secondary 
reserve investments have sold in the 
past two vears and a half: 


Lowest price 


reached in 1930, 


1931 and 1932 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


debenture 5’s of 1960.......... 94 
Chicago Union Station guaranteed 
DWE BOOBs i 2 ckaweireeeenanese 9714 


Liggett & Myers debenture 5’s of 


BE ees be etre maw eacarenen 95 
New York Edison first & refunding 

CN nck cok veteran 9714 
Procter & Gamble debenture 41%’s 

We Mckee Kinc cin ey eencecs 92 


Union Electric Light & Power re- 
funding & extension‘’5’s of 1933. 98 
The reason? Those are the bonds 

everybody wants. If they don’t 

want those bonds, the chances are 
they don’t want U. S. Governments. 

On the day of the unexpected run, 

it is indeed a well-equipped banker 

who owns a portfolio of bonds that 
all the intelligent investors in this 
country are willing to buy. 


True, some low-coupon long-term 
bonds, entirely acceptable for bank 
use, can be bought at sharper dis- 
eounts than the above mentioned 
group, but their low prices (some- 
where in the low 80’s) are due to the 
yield bases at which they have to 

(Continued on page 354) 
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~ SIDE BY SIDE - 


COMMUNITY BUILDERS 


Here are two land-marks that are 
familiar in almost every hustling rural 
community in America. A good bank— 
and a Purina Chow store. No other inter- 
ests mean as much to the progress of the 
town and its farmers as the local bank 
and the Purina dealer. Close co-operation 
between them means a better community 
welfare. 

Your Purina dealer has the job of creat- 
ing wealth—money for the farmers to 
spend in your town. Before the farm 
women can buy hats, clothes, groceries, 
furniture, or dry goods, they must have 
money —and the men folks must make it. 
The Purina dealer helps the men folks 
make this money— actually helps in the 
creation of extra wealth, because he helps 
the farmer get more money, bigger profits 
for the things which his farm produces. 

Purina Chows are supplement feeds to 


go with the farmer’s home grain. Farm 
figures show that of all supplement feeds, 
Purina Chows do the best job of lowering 
the cost of production. For instance, 11 
bushels of corn fed straight will produce 
100 pounds of pork, but that same 11 
bushels of corn when supplemented with 
100 pounds of Purina Pig and Hog Chow, 
will produce 200 pounds of pork. It is 
intelligent supplemental feeding like this 
that makes money for the farmers today. 
Supplementing farm grains with Purina 
Chows means more money for the farmers 
to deposit in your bank. It’s this money 
that the women folks spend with the 
other merchants in your town. 

The Purina dealer is a plain man whom 
you ought to know. His work is the same 
as yours. Like you, he is a community 
builder. PURINA MILLS, 944 Checkerboard 
Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
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sell in the present market, rather 


than to a lack of quality, viz: 
Commonwealth Edison first 4’s of 


1981 
Dominion of Canada 4’s of 1960 
Kansas Gas and Electric first 


41/%,’s of 1980 
Best Bonds Pay Less Interest 


Of course, the best bonds com- 
monly pay less interest than the in- 
ferior grades, but if a banker tries 
to fight the current rate for the best 
bonds, whether it be 414%, 434%, or 
5%, and buys a lower-grade 6% 
issue, he will lose as sure as fate. His 
loss, unfortunately, will be in shrink- 
age of principal value rather than 
in interest. 

If a banker pays much on 
deposits, let him correct the trouble 
by cutting his rate. It is a most 
Vicious practice, and always an ex- 
pensive practice, to buy a _ poor 
quality of higher-yield bonds, especi- 
ally in a low money rate market, just 
so the bank can continue to attract 
deposits by the payment of excessive 
interest. 

When a banker finds a weak bond 
in his list, he should liquidate 
promptly, accept the loss, and re- 
invest the funds in fit secondary 
reserve investments. He may be 
able to get a sound substitute for 
the same money. He won’t get a 
sound substitute though, for 40 cents 
on the dollar, nor for 50 cents on the 
dollar, and probably not below 80 
cents on the dollar. We are refer- 
ring now to sound, fit, secondary 
reserve bonds. It is a bad and costly 
practice to try to cure past mistakes 
by making new mistakes; it is wrong 
for a banker to try to ‘‘make back 
the loss’’ by speeulating in other 
bonds, even though the new bonds 
are somewhat less undesirable than 
those replaced. If he is in the price 
vicinity where he can replace his 
sick bond with a real bank invest- 
ment, it is proper to do so; other- 
wise not. 

There is no question that many 
discount bonds will sell higher than 
today’s level; many will eventually 
sell at par in the markets and be paid 
at maturity. There are many bar- 
gains in the lower-priced groups 
which are, and should be, most at- 
tractive to individual speculators. 
However, is there enough profit in 
the banking business to permit a 
banker to take a speculative risk? 
I think not. Is there enough profit 
in banking to enable him to run the 


too 
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risk of the receiverships which are 
clearly indicated for many of the 
weaker corporations? Some of these 
dying eases are so loaded with debt 
that a turn in business for the better 
cannot possibly save them. There 
are others whose earning power has 
been diminishing for as many as five 
or six years, and their end is in- 
evitable. 

Whatever their ratings, are the 
bonds of these companies ‘‘ bargain 
bonds’’? They might be. Some 
miraculous change might make them 
worth much more and the bond- 
holders might realize fat profits from 
their investments. But, even grant- 
ing that an individual ean afford to 
take the risk of these situations, is 
it sound, conservative, high-grade 
banking for a bank to join an in- 
dividual in this sort of gamble? 

As a matter of fact, for two years 
now the market prices for substand- 
ard bonds have been receding. Two 
vears is long enough time to have 
proved that this is the real price 
trend for such bonds, for the present 
at least. Why should a banker, in 
trying to ‘‘make back his loss’’, run 
the risk of a further loss by betting 
that this down-hill trend will reverse 
itself before an emergency at the 
bank requires the use of the money 
tied up in his secondary reserve? 
Here again the position of the in- 
dividual differs from that of the 
banker. 

Then suppose a weak corporation 
finds it necessary to reorganize and 
to give $500 in new preferred stock 
and $500 in new bonds for each 
$1,000 bond outstanding. The high- 
est possible price at which the banker 
ean earry his asset is $500, because 
he has to write off the preferred 
stock completely. 

The speculator, being liable to no- 
body but himself, carries the new 
securities at his original cost. Or, 
suppose there is a default in the 
interest, and who can say which sub- 
standard bonds will default and 
which will not? The examiner makes 
the bank charge off the whole amount 
involved in the defaulted security, 
and properly. The individual spee- 
ulator can carry on. There is a 
difference in buying bonds for a 
bank and buying for an individual. 

Even granting that some of these 
sharp discount bonds will eventually 
sell at par and be paid at their 
maturity, others of them never will 
sell at par, for the reason that they 
are not worth it and never will be. 


For instance, in too many cases there 
is a long-sustained declining trend 
in the earnings which cannot be 
reversed. Certain other corporations 
cannot possibly overcome the in- 
jurious effects of some of the finane- 
ing done in 1928 and 1929, nor will 
their earning power ever justify 
their present capital structure. In 
still other cases there is a bad and 
diminishing working capital position 
which cannot easily be changed with- 
out harm to the bondholders. 

A first mortgage really means 
little if the corporation is suffering 
from the weight of the bonded debt. 
Here is the customary procedure, 
and there is a great deal of it right 
at the present time: 

1. Default occurs in payment of 
the interest on the first mortgage 
bonds, due to the company’s inability 
to carry on with the debt as it is. 

2. The property is sold under 


foreclosure for whatever it will 
bring (and it will bring little 


enough if its inability to earn money ~ 


has brought on the trouble) ; or the 
bondholders, realizing the futility of 
their position, consent to a reorgan- 
ization. 

3. The former first mortgage 
bondholders take their share of the 
proceeds if foreclosure is had; or, 
if they consent to a reorganization 
without foreclosure, they get new 
preferred or worthless common stock 
for part of their investment, and 
new junior mortgage bonds for the 
remainder. This is done to put the 
bond interest requirements down 
within range of the company’s actual 
earning power. 

Then the investor finds that new 
first mortgage bonds have been given 
to other people who have had to 
provide the company with new work- 
ing capital. So that a first mortgage 
bond is a first mortgage bond in 
theory only, unless it is supported 
by real underlying strength in the 
earning power. 


Exchange Secondary Reserve 


Bonds Carefully 


The practice of exchanging sick 
bonds for better bonds (but not fit 
secondary reserve bonds) at the same 
price has been particularly fashion- 
able during the past year. Bankers 
have been entirely too willing to 
accept it, and in fact have sought 
assistance with respect to it. Jt is 
the latest form of secondary reserve 
mismanagement. In practically every 
case of which we have knowledge, 


(Continued on page 871) 
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aE PRRER  o 


LTE CRETE 


One Mid-Western Banker | 
Has Financed Farm Machinery 


For 35 Years 
WITHOUT A SINGLE LOSS 





“Our bank has benefited materially from 
financing farm machinery purchases. This 
paper demands high interest. We get 8 and 
10%. The dealer offering the paper allows an . 
additional 2 and 3% discount because the sale 
is the same as a cash sale to him. 


“We collect about $50,000 on local farm 
equipment notes in a normal year. For 35 
years we have done a thriving business with 
farmers of this community. During this time 
we have had no losses on notes given for the 
purchase of farm machinery. 


“We know definitely that farmers can be 
more sure of making a good profit every year 
if they use power equipment with labor- 
saving features. 


“I think there is no reason why any bank 
should not be able to accept all such financ- 
ing that is legitimate, allowing only that 
paper to go outside of the community which 


is not acceptable to the state banking depart- 
ment.” 


The Massey-Harris Company has been build- 
ing farm implements of quality for nearly a 
century. A complete line of modern horse 
and power farming equipment for every 
farm operation—tillage, planting, seeding, 
cultivating, fertilizing, haying and harvest- 
ing. Two-wheel drive tractors and a General 
Purpose Four-Wheel Drive Tractor that can 
be fitted with attachments for all power 
farm work. 


Massey-Harris machines and implements are 
profitable to the farmer because they not 
only enable him to cut his production costs 
but, in addition, they render excellent service 
over a longer period of time, which is also 
important to the banker. 


We will gladly send literature descriptive of 
our line to any bank upon request. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: RACINE, WISCONSIN 


FACTORIES: RACINE, WIS., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Branches at: Batavia, Columbus, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Omaha and Racine; Sub-branches, 


ill 
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service stocks and dealers throughout the United States. 
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Analysis And Handboo 


Of Investment Trusts 


By Walter N. Durst, Steelman and Birkins, 
New York, Published by Rand M¢Nally & Co., 
Chicago and New York, Cloth, $6. 


URING 1928 and 1929, invest- 
ment trusts were among the 


outstanding developments in 
the financial world. New trusts 
made their appearance, on the aver- 
age, weekly, and during some 
periods, daily. Upwards of three 
billion dollars was placed in the 
hands of the managers of invest- 
ment trusts, holding companies, 
trading companies and other forms 
of enterprise related in principle to 
the investment trust proper. Follow- 
.ing this growth during 1928 and 
1929 was the substantial develop- 
ment and growth of the fixed trust 
during 1930 and 1931. 


‘*Analysis and Handbook of In- 
vestment Trusts’’, a book being 
published by Rano M€Natity & 
CoMPANY and now on the press, 
thoroughly discusses and analyses 
the investment trust. 

Thousands of investors, bankers, 
and security dealers are interested 
in the investment trusts, either as 
holders of the securities issued by 
them or as the sponsors of the invest- 
ment trusts. 

The need for such a book and the 
qualifications of the author are 
stated by Dr. L. R. Robinson (the 
foremost authority an the subject) 


in his foreword as follows: ‘‘Mr. 
Durst’s book on American invest- 
ment trusts appears at a most 


opportune time. Standard earlier 
works on the subject have laid down 
fundamental principles of organiza- 
tion and operation without being 
able, for their justification, to draw 
upon the experience of 1930 and 
1931. On the other hand, much cur- 
rent writing in this field seems to 
have lost sight of these principles, 
often more honored in the breach 
than the observance. 

‘‘It is the distinct advantage of 
this book that the author under- 
stands these principles, is able to 
develop them in not too technical 
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What The Book Covers 


The complete statistical 
history of 128 management 
investment trusts, 33 hold- 
ing companies, and 81 fixed 
trusts. 

Chapter 1 outlines the 
services performed by the 
investment trust. 


Chapter 2 discusses diver- 
sification. 

Chapter 3 classifies in- 
vestment trusts into the two 
main groups. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to 
the need for management in 
the investment of funds. 


Chapter 5 outlines the 
methods of forming manage- 
ment investment trusts and 
of analyzing their securities. 

Chapter 6 deals with the 
participation of the manage- 
ment and the public in the 
future earnings. 

Chapter 7 discusses spon- 
sorship, size and area. 

Chapter 8 considers ex- 
penses and earnings. 

Chapter 9—dividend and 
reserve policies. 

Chapter 10—publicity and 
net asset. 

Chapter 11—investment 
policy. 

Chapters 12—15 discuss 
questions of marketability of 
its securities, public favor 
and disfavor. 

Chapter 16 is a thorough 
discussion of fixed trusts. 


language and within concise com- 
pass, and can draw upon up-to-date 
events in illustrating them. To this 
task he brings several years of ex- 
perience in analyzing individual 
companies and funds, and in writing 
on many phases of the subject for 
half a dozen leading financial pub- 
lications. 

‘Mr. Durst’s book contrasts with 
much that is currently written on the 
subject because it avoids propa- 
ganda and is too well rooted in fact 
to indulge in glittering generaliza- 
tions, either pro or con. The author 
wisely refrains from confusing in- 
vestment trusts with holding or 
finance companies and thus adds his 
contribution to clearer public think- 
ing.’’ 

Mr. Durst’s book is divided into 
two main sections, a discussion of 
the methods and principles of analy- 
sis of the investment trust and in- 
vestment trust securities, and a 
series of condensed statements cover- 
ing 128 management investment 
trusts, 33 holding companies and 
companies related to the investment 
trust as to methods of operation, and 
81 fixed trusts. 

The general discussion includes 16 
chapters. The first chapter briefly 
outlines the services performed by 
the investment trust, defines the 
subject and briefly reviews the 
principles of operation of the Seot- 
tish and English Investment Trust 
Companies. 

According to Mr. Durst, the one 
factor common to all investment 
trusts is that of diversification. 
That is, the funds of the investment 
trust are placed in many securities. 
The insurance principle of protec- 
tion by means of such diversification 
is thus introduced. This factor of 
diversification is discussed in the 
second chapter and is analyzed from 
four angles: the number of secur- 
ities, the type of securities held, 

(Continued on page 358) 
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industrial analysis, and geograph- 
ical diversification. 

The third chapter classifies invest- 
ment trusts into the two main 
groups: management and fixed, and 
also discusses specialized investment 
policies as well as technical consid- 
erations. The fourth chapter is 
devoted to the need for management 
in the investment of funds and a 
short review of the history of 
‘‘management investment trusts’’ 
during the last two years and also 
citing the need for individual analy- 
sis of the managements. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to 
the methods of forming management 
investment trusts and the methods 
of analyzing the securities issued by 
them, e.g., bonds or debentures, pre- 
ferred stocks, common Class A and 
Class B stocks. The sixth chapter is 
devoted to the questions of the 
participation of the management 
and the public in the formation and 
future earnings of the investment 
trusts, the compensation of the 

management, and related sujects. 

The factors of sponsorship, size 
and age are discussed in the seventh 
chapter. The eighth chapter con- 
siders expenses and earnings, the 
ninth dividend and reserve policies, 
and the tenth publicity and net asset 
values. The latter chapter outlines 
and analyzes the factor of ‘‘lever- 
age’’, concerning which considerable 
discussion has recently taken place 
as well as defining and illustrating 
several technical terms used in con- 
nection with investment trusts. 


Investment Policy 


The eleventh chapter is devoted 
to ‘‘Investment Policy’’ and briefly 
discusses the question of bonds and 
stocks as investment and their future 
possibilities as well as the important 
relationship between investment 
policy and the investment trust. 
Questions of marketability for the 
securities of the investment trusts, 
public favor and disfavor, institu- 
tions related to the investment trust 
and a review and outlook are dis- 
cussed in the twelfth to fifteenth 
chapters. The sixteenth chapter is a 
thorough discussion of the fixed 
trusts. 

Fixed or contractual trusts have 
achieved an outstanding and unique 
position in the financial world. 
While written from a professional 
perspective, they have also been de- 
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signed for easy digestion by the 
general reader. 


Up-to-date Presentation of 
Fixed Trusts 


Bankers, lawyers, security spon- 
sors and dealers as well as the 
thousands of investors in these 
shares will find contained in the 
book an up-to-date presentation of 
many aspects of the subject of fixed 
trusts. Concise, yet thorough para- 
graphs treat with the history of the 
fixed trust, the general plan of 
operation, and fixed trusts as an 
investment program. 

All the important phases of the 
investment trust, and the methods 
and principles of analyzing the 
securities of the investment trusts 
are discussed in these chapters. The 
material is written in readily under- 
standable language by one who 
evidently knows his subject most 
thoroughly. 

The other portion of the book in- 
cludes a statistical resumé of the 
present position of management in- 
vestment trusts, the values (based 
on market values of securities at the 
end of 1931) of the various secur- 
ities of the investment trusts, how 
the funds of the various investment 
trusts are invested, i.e., the percent- 
ages of funds in bonds, in preferred 
stocks, in common stocks, in cash, 
and in government securities; and a 
brief statement of the record of the 
managers. 

According to Mr. Durst, the de- 
eline of security prices from their 
1929 high levels to the levels pre- 
vailing at the end of 1931 and at the 
present time was variously antici- 
pated and has placed the manage- 
ment investment trusts in various 
positions. In some cases, the com- 
panies do not have sufficient assets 
to cover their debentures; in others 
this is true of the preferred stocks. 
In some eases, the common stocks of 
the investment trusts are selling at 
less than their liquidating values 
(that is, the values to be received by 
the company were it to be liquid- 
ated). Also, the situation of some 
investment trusts is almost that of 
hopelessness; that is, a very long 
advance of security prices would be 
necessary to restore values for their 
junior securities. In others, the 
present position is more satisfactory 
and such trusts can participate in 
any advance in security prices more 
quickly. 

According to Mr. Durst, it is for 


these reasons that the investment 
trust situation should be viewed and 
analyzed solely as a problem of in- 
dividual analysis, each investment 
trust should be considered separately 
rather than to make any broad state- 
ments that all investment trusts 
have been poorly managed, that all 
have been well managed, that all 
are in an unenviable position, or vice 
versa. 

This statistical material, the facts, 
data and comments presented con- 
cerning the various management in- 
vestment trusts should prove invalu- 
able to investors, bankers and 
dealers in determining the present 
position and prospects for the 
various investment trusts. 

The same general thoughts are 
stated as applying to the fixed trusts, 
although differences in their present 
positions and outlooks are not as 
various as existing in the manage- 
ment investment trust field. 


The Book Is A Reference Guide 


The complete statistical history of 
every fixed trust, together with a 
synopsis of, the terms of each inden- 
ture, is given. Investors, security 
dealers, and salesmen as well as 
bankers and corporation lawyers, 
may easily place their finger on any 
information they desire concerning 
any trust through the use of this 
book as a ready reference guide. 
The fixed trust is entirely an Ameri- 
can product and has been principal- 
ly developed during the last few 
years. Considerable uniformity of 
practice exists, but at the same time 
the trusts vary in many respects re- 
quiring individual analysis of the 
fixed trusts. 

This book thus presents not only 
a discussion of the principles and 
methods of operating investment 
trusts, and how to analyze the secur- 
ities of the investment trusts but 
also statistical data as to the present 
positions of all the important man- 
agement and fixed investment trusts 
in the United States and Canada. 
The writer has been able to assume 
an impartial viewpoint, as mentioned 
in Dr. Robinson’s foreword. The 
thorough treatment of all phases of 
the subject, as well as the wealth of 
facts presented, should make the 
book a very necessary part of the 
library and reference book for in- 
vestors, bankers, lawyers, sponsors, 
dealers, teachers of finance and in- 
vestments and all others interested 
in the subject, directly or indirectly. 
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Deposited Stocks in Each Unit of 100,000 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES 1955 


Maximum Cumulation Type 


E. |. duPont de Nemours & Company 200 


Eastman Kodak Company 100 
The Procter & Gambie Company 100 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 300 
General Electric Comenty, 400 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company . 100 


United States Steel Corporation 100 
The Borden Company 200 
Corn Products Refining Company i 100 
General Foods Corporation 100 
National Biscuit Company . 200 
Standard Brands !ncorporated iments 200 
Drug Incorporated ~ 100 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 200 
F. W. Woolworth Company : 200 
American Can Company 100 
American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 300 
Otis Elevator Company 200 
International Harvester Company 100 
The American Tobacco Company ‘‘B"’ 100 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company ‘‘B"’ 200 
General Motors Corporation 200 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 300 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry, Co. .. 100 
The New York Central Railroad Company 100 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 100 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 100 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 100 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 400 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 200 
The North American Company 200 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 200 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 100 
The United Gas Improvement Company 300 
















The voice of 


One Million 


There are today one million holders of “fixed” or unit type trust 
shares in the United States, according to latest estimates. Many of the 
nation’s greatest corporations today have more stockholders through 
leading unit trusts than they have on their own books of record. 


















As of October 17, 1931, the date of execution of 
the Trust Agreement, a stock unit consisted of 
the shares listed above. @ The deposited stocks 
in each unit of 4,000 NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
sHares, 1956 (Maximum Distribution Type) con- 
sisted on October 17, 1931, of 1/25th of the num- 
ber of shares of the common stocks listed above. 















The offering price of NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES /s 
based upon and varies with the 
actual New York Stock Ex- 
change 100-share lot transac- 
tion prices of the underlying 
stocks during market hours. 
(Full details of method of cal- 
culating offering price are con- 


tained inthe O ffering Circular.) 








To the banker the growth of the unit trust means that as time goes 
on this security will appear more and more frequently in lists of 
securities submitted as collateral. It means that he will meet it with 
growing frequency in his daily contacts with bank customers. It means 
that if he has not done so he must acquaint himself with this already 
widely accepted investment instrument. 






The market value of all the outstanding common shares of the 34 r ; 
companjes in the portfolio of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES North WIC71 GH 
largest of unit trusts, is more than half the market value of all the TRUST SHARES 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. This single 
investment provides diversification over corporations whose 1500 
subsidiaries do business in virtually all parts of the world. 


NoRTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 1955 (Maximum Cumulation 
Type) and NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 1956 (Maximum 
Distribution Type) are available to the investor with $150 or 
$150,000. They provide: (1) Balanced dollar diversification; (2) 
Maintenance of investment quality under the direction of a Research 
Department; (3) No substitution; (4) The convenience and safety 
of trust administration provided by a large bank acting as Trustee; 
(5) Marketability. North American Trust Shares are known the 
world over. Nearly 23 million shares are outstanding today. 













A BOOKLET FOR BANKERS 


How these 34 stocks were chosen is described in 
detail in a booklet, “Building a Portfolio”, which 
will be sent without charge on request to any 
bank officer. Address Distributors Group, Incor- 
porated, 63 Wall Street, New York, Dept. B. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 


Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 





CHICAGO 





PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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The “tank”’ at the top is the source of funds to pay the various direct and indirect items charted here. This kind of 
a chart is useful in a study of bank costs, the theory of which is described by the author. 


How To Control Bank Costs 


13. Bank Cost Accounting 


Here is a clear presentation of cost finding theory. It is 
No. 18 in a series of articles based upon the first book 
ever published on this subject and soon to be announced. 


N OFFERING this series of dis- 
cussions on the subject of bank 
cost accounting, it is not the 

purpose of the writer to attempt to 
set up arbitrary standards of bank 
costs and arbitrary methods of bank 
cost derivation and to say that those 
standards and methods are right 
and that others are wrong. 

Such, specifically, is not the pur- 
pose; rather, it is hoped that, all 
technicalities dismissed, the proce- 
dure set forth in these articles may 
suggest a practical and_ simple 
method for the derivation of costs 
and their application in the average 
bank. 

Even in general cost accounting, 
there are many points upon which 
the authorities differ and while these 
things provide the basis of interest- 
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B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
President, National Conference of Bank Auditors 


ing academic discussion, still it is 
felt that they do not vitally affect 
the comparatively simple principles 
and procedures necessary to the de- 
velopment of an acceptable bank 
cost accounting system and such de- 
batable points have been deliberately 
ignored. 


Purposes Of Bank Cost Analysis 


As is the ease with other forms of 
analysis, cost figures represent a 
useful tool of management. 

As an example, consider a bond 
department operation which resulted 
in a net profit of $500. Further 
study of the matter may develop the 
information that this $500 was real- 
ized from 50 bond sales—40 of which 
produced a profit of $650; 10 of 
which resulted in a loss of $150. To 


a manager, this is useful informa- 
tion. 

Again, consider .the commercial 
banking operation—through the em- 
ployment of all depositors’ funds 
and the bank’s own eapital funds, 
a profit was realized. It is a natural 
question, ‘‘Which funds or which 
accounts produced a_worth-while 
part of this profit and which pro- 
duced either no profit or an actual 
loss?’’ So with other phases of bank 
operations, ‘‘ Which are worth while, 
which are useless ?”’ 

The first real purpose of bank cost 
accounting is to answer these ques- 
tions; to resolve bulk transactions 
into minute particles so that they 
may be individually measured and 
evaluated as a forerunner to the cor- 


(Continued on page 362) 
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RESH FROM THE 
LABORATORIES 


OF 1930 AND 1931 


NVESTMENT trusts are constantly increasing in pop- 
ularity and importance. Already the American public 
has invested in trust shares an amount greater than 

6° of the total deposits of all banks in the United States. 


And this is just the beginning. 


Co-operative investments are 
indispensable to millions of pri- 
vate investors. Every credit 
executive needs authoritative in- 
formation for evaluation of the 
trust shares offered for collateral. 
Every officer in contact with the 
general public needs up-to-date 
information on the various types 
of investment trusts. 


Now for the first time you can 
have, fresh from the pen of an 
authority, the truth on the basic 
fundamentals of organization and 
operation of American invest- 
ment trusts—drawn from the 
experiences of 1930 and 1931. 


Walter N. Durst has had sev- 
eral years experience analyzing 
individual companies and funds. 
He wisely avoids propaganda and 
glittering generalities. He covers 


everything from fixed trusts to 
incorporated investment funds 
of varied capitalization. Fas- 
cinating. Useful to every 
banker. 

Sections of “Analysis and 
Handbook of Investment 
Trusts” are now on the press. 
You will want to read this book 
as soon as issued. We want you 
to send for a copy and look it 
over for five days. Then, either 
keep it and pay us the $6, or 
return it and owe us nothing. 

You incur no expense or obli- 
gation by accepting our invita- 
tion unless you decide, as we 
believe you will, that this book 
is too valuable to be without. 
O. K. the form and we will send 
you a copy as soon as issued. 
Mail it to us—Today. 


HIS HANDBOOK 
OF INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


THE CONTENTS 


eew=a 


The Investment Trust 
Diversification 

Investment Trusts Classified 
Management Investment Trusts 


Management Investment Trusts: 
Formation and Securities 


Participation of Management and 


Public 


Analysis of Sponsorship, Size and 
Age 


Expenses and Earnings 
Dividend and Reserve Policies 
Publicity and Net Asset Values 
Investment Policy 
Marketability 

Public Favor and Disfavor 


Institutions Related to the Invest- 
ment Trusts 


Review and Outlook 
Fixed Trusts 





We invite you to read ‘‘Analysis and Handbook of Investment Trusts’? at our expense. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 
536 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: We accept your offer. 


(re ere paca 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JUNE 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


Send us as soon as issued one copy of “Analysis and Handbook of Investment Trusts,” 
by Walter N. Durst. Five days after receipt of the book we will either send you the $6, or return the book and owe you nothing. 
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rection of those which clearly are 
unsatisfactory. 

Another main purpose of bank 
cost accounting is that of deriving 
comparative figures for internal bank 
use, aS the basis for testing bank 
operating efficiency and _ progress. 
Frequent comparisons of detailed 
cost figures lead to constructive 
thinking and planning and they 
represent a vital part of the infor- 
mation necessary to operational con- 
trol. 


The Basis For The Analysis 


Cost figures are obtained by apply- 
ing expenses to the transactions or 
operations from the performances 
of which they result. Bank cost aec- 
counting, then, has for its basis the 
study of expenses and activity. In 
a reasonable and painstaking man- 
ner, expenses are to be distributed 
to departments and to divisions of 
departments. Operations and/or 
transactions are to be analyzed as to 
nature and frequency, and classified 
as to relative time or effort required 
. for handling. And finally, the one 
is to be applied to the other, due con- 
sideration being given to the vari- 
ance in required effort of one type 
of transaction as compared with an- 


The Basis For Cost 
Analysis 


1. Cost figures are ob- 
tained by applying expenses 
to the transactions or oper- 
ations. 

2. These expenses are 
studied on the basis of 
activity. 

3. Expenses are distrib- 
uted to departments and 
divisions for detailed study 
and comparison. 

4. Operations and trans- 
actions are analyzed as to 
nature and frequency, and 
are classified as to relative 
time or effort required for 
handling. 


other. Consider first, the distribu- 
tion of expenses: 


Expense Distribution 


There are three broad classes of 





expenses: direct, indirect and ad- 
ministrative. 

Direct expenses are those imme- 
diately pertaining to the actual per- 
formance of an operation. In the 
commercial banking department, the 
salary of the teller is a direct ex- 
pense, as are the costs of the space 
in which he works, the light by which 
he works, the upkeep of the machin- 
ery with which his cage is equipped, 
the insurance with which he is cov- 
ered, and such like expense items as 
pertain immediately to him and the 
operation he performs. 

Indirect expenses are those which 
arise from the supervision of the 
direct efforts and from the mainte- 
nance of facilities for the general use 
and convenience of all direct operat- 
ing divisions within a given depart- 
ment. In the commercial banking 
department, the salaries and operat- 
ing expenses of officers and em- 
ployees who supervise the banking 
transactions and serve the banking 
customers, the expenses of rent, light 
and janitor service for the commer- 
cial banking lobby, and such like 
items represent indirect expenses. 

Administrative expenses are those 
which have to do with furnishing the 
motive power by which all major de- 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


LEGAL OPINIONS 


INFORMATION ON MUNICIPAL BONDS 


We have just completed a memorandum entitled “The 
Security of Chicago and Cook County Bonds.” This 


includes information on tax collections; percentage of 


taxes required for debt service; and overlapping debt, 
compared with debt of other cities. 


» » 


Copies of this memorandum will be gladly 
sent on request, without obligation. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & COMPANY 


Municipal, County and School Bonds 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 


Telephone Randolph 3000 
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partments are made to operate and 
are controlled. The salary and ex- 
penses of the bank’s president, the 
legal expenses, the cost of audit serv- 
ice, the general publicity expenses, 
examination fees, rent and upkeep 
of the directors’ room, directors’ 
fees, and all such items represent ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

For the purposes of this diseus- 
sion, consider that a major arm of 
bank operations, such as commercial 
banking, bond trading, building op- 
eration or trust handling is termed 
a department, while a subdivision 
within a departmenf, such as the 
bookkeeping, the tellers or the tran- 
sit in the commercial banking de- 
partment is termed a division. 

To further clarify the theory as to 
the three broad classes of bank ex- 
penses, consider that the bank has 
the following operating depart- 
ments : 

Commercial banking department 

Bond department 

Building department 

Trust department 


To these four departments a fifth 
may be added, the administration 
department. Having set up a major 
department to encompass all ex- 
penses of administration, it remains 
that each of the four operating de- 
partments has expenses of the two 
classes—direct and indirect. The 
next step then is to set up the divi- 
sions within each department a part 
of which are to be direct operating 
divisions, others to be indirect or 
supervisory divisions. The commer- 
cial banking department might be 
subdivided into divisions as follows: 


Divisions Nature 
Analysis and interest Direct 
Bookkeeping Direct 
Collection Direct 
Clearings Direct 
Distribution Direct 
Savings Direct 
Tellers Direct 
Transit Direct 
Credit Direct 
Discount Direct 
Loan and investment Direct 
Chief clerks Indirect 
Customers’ service Indirect 
General (banking 

lobby, and so on, ) Indirect 


Of course, each department and 
each division of a department has 
many kinds of expenses. 
chargeable to the transit 
might be as follows: 


Expenses 
division 


(Continued on page 364) 
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Satety BondN@ 


What an enormous amount of time and expense 
is spent in the advancement of metheds and 
systems to guard against criminal manipulation 
of ehecks. The close serutiny of signatures for 
forgery... . issuance of checks with the latest 
type cheek protectors... . careful investigation 
of endorsements, signatures. ete. 

All of this conscientious effort to outwit the 
erook comes to nought if the check paper is not 
equally an obstacle to criminality. 

Gilbert Safety Bond is a worthy component 
of this protective defense. It is a high grade rag 
content bond paper. manufactured in white and 
six pastel colors. Its chemical nature defeats the 
most careful and seientifie attempt at erasure or 
ehemical eradication. 

Let us mail you a sample book of this “Safest 
of Safety Papers.” 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY - Menasha, Wis. 
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Has 





THIS 


ever occurred 
to You? 


cores of outlying or country banks have been victim- 
ized by bandits during the last few years. Such banks are 
a natural target. Ordinarily there is no defense. Intruders 
posing as customers enter the general lobby, threaten em- 
ployesand customers with leveled revolvers, seize all avail- 
able cash and quickly get away in waiting cars. Such has 
been the repeated story. Fortunate has been the bank 
whose loss was of cash alone. Any bank is sometime liable 


to meet such an experience. 


Protection Against Day-Light Raids 


There is one sure protection. Keep all 
strangers OUT! Admit to your banking 
room only customers whom you know. Or- 
dinarily this might seem impossible. Yet 
with the proper equipment it is both simple 
and practical. The system was originally 
suggested by a bank cashier who had twice 
previously been victimized. It consists of a 
steel-and-bullet- -proof-glass leat sepa- 
rating thecustomers’ lobby from the work- 
ing space, and a steel double-doored vesti- 
bule, holding only one person at a time, 
in which one door is automatically locked 
at all times. 





Strangers are served through a bronze tray 
in the outer lobby, beyond which they 
cannot go. Known customers are passed 
through the unforceable steel doors, one at 
a time, at the attendant’s discretion. The 
bank's personnel has command of the sit- 
uation at all times. They can neither be 
surprised nor forced. 


Your bank, your customers and your em- 
ployes need this protection. Let us show 
you how sure, simple and practical it is. 
Installation is easy. The cost is moderate. 
Write today for details. 


Approved by Underwriters Laboratories 


ST. LOUIS BANK BLDG. & EQUIPMENT CO. 
PROTECTION DEPARTMENT 
Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks 


ST. LOUIS - 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 363) 

Officers’ salaries 

Employees’ wages 

Rent, light, heat and janitor service 

Telegraph and telephone 

Postage 

Stationery and supplies 

Equipment 

Insurance 

Traveling 

Lunches and suppers 

Miscellaneous 

Illustrated is a chart which shows 
graphically this expense-distribu- 
tion plan. Note that from the large 
‘‘tank’’ at the top expenses flow to 
the major departments, one depart- 
ment then being subdivided to show 
the flow of expenses both to indirect 
and direct divisions. 

To prepare divisional expense 
figures for application to transac- 
tions, operations, or items, indirect 
expenses must be merged into direct 
expenses. A number of methods have 
been used, some very complicated, 
some quite simple. All are more or 
less arbitrary. To choose the most 
arbitrary and at the same time the 
most simple and probably the most 
effective of these, indirect expenses 
are assigned to direct operating divi- 
sions in the ratio of each division’s 
direct salaries to the total direct 
salaries of the department. 

Administrative expenses have long 
provided a bone of contention among 
bank accountants. These expenses 
must appear in the bank’s costs, 
however, on some fair basis. It is 
suggested that their ratio to total 
direct expenses of the bank be deter- 
mined and that each transaction or 
item cost, when determined, be in- 
creased by that stated percentage of 
itself, in order that it may carry its 
share of the bank’s administrative 
expense. 


Activity (Transactions and 
Operations ) 

Each department of the bank is 
destined for performance of some 
particular line of banking service. 
It is necessary that complete analy- 
sis be made to show the types of 
operations necessary to the carrying 
out of the mission of each depart- 
ment and that the volume or fre- 
queney of the operations be meas- 
ured. The mission of the commer- 
cial banking department is that of 
securing deposits and employing 
them, together with the bank’s own 
capital funds, in such a way as to 
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produce income. The expenses of 
that department then are to be al- 
lotted to the two functions: 

1. Securing, maintaining and 
servicing deposits. 

2. Employing funds and serviec- 
ing investments in which they are 
employed. 

Under the first classification, that 
of securing, maintaining and servie- 
ing deposits, falls the expense of re- 
ceiving deposits, clearing checks de- 
posited, maintaining ledger accounts, 
paying checks drawn on the bank, 

(Continued on page 873) 


Farm Prospects Brighter 
(Continued from page 344) 
ers he had recommended, we found 
ourselves in a much better position 
to serve the farmers of these local 
communities. 

“Then this banker advised with 
those dealers. Finally, when he had 
contact with his farmer customers, 
he advised with them as to what ma- 
chines would be likely to reduce their 
eosts. In many cases, he gave the 
dealer information as to the farmers 
who were in the market, and finally, 
he provided the funds to the local 
farmers so that they could make 
eash purchases and save the cash dis- 
count. 


Farm Notes Best Assets 


‘‘There are thousands of farmers 
in various states who have given us 
their notes and we consider these 
notes one of our best assets. 

‘We do feel a little guilty, how- 
ever, for having these receivables be- 
cause we believe that it would be to 
the advantage of the local commu- 
nity to have these notes stay in the 
local bank where they can benefit the 
local community. 

‘*We are taking steps to enlarge 
our cooperation with local institu- 
tions to this end.”’ 

A statement from W. C. MeFar- 
lane, president of The Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Co., shows 
that farmers are paying notes given 
for equipment. His cheerful report 
is as follows: 

*‘So far as our own company is 
concerned, we are putting our best 
efforts on collections, especially in 
the territories where it is apparent 
that sales effort would be in vain this 
spring. Money, of course, is tight, 
but we have been quite successful in 
collecting, under the circumstances. 


(Continued on page 366) 


























Philadelphia’s 
Largestand Oldest 
Bank 


Vv 





. The Philadelphia National Bank. 
began business more than one 
hundred and twenty-eight years 
ago. Today this institution still 
holds its position of leadership 
among the larger and older banks 
of the country. 





To have survived the crises and. 
changes of more than a century 
is an indication of strength and 
soundness. To have maintained 
leadership in the face of changing 
times and methods is the test of 
service consistently efficient. 













Age should mean something other 
than mere will to survive; great- 
ness, more than an accumulation 
of figures. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Capital, Surplus and Profits - $46,000,000 
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Main office in 
SAN DIEGO 
Population 
ae ieee 5 


One of the 410 offices through 


which this banking organization renders statewide corre- 
spondent service. —-—: Head offices are in the two Federal 


Reserve cities in California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 





BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 


Bank of America,a California State Bank, are identical in ownership and management 
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Farm Prospects Brighter 
(Continued from page 365) 

‘“‘The most encouraging thing I 
ean see right now is that the soil 
seems to be in ideal condition, so far 
as moisture is concerned, and good 
soil conditions generally mean that 
the farmers put in a crop, almost re- 
gardless of the price outlook. We do 
sell quite a few repair parts, which 
would indicate that many farmers 


| are going to get by with their old 


machines and implements, if they 
can, but in time, of course, they will 
have to order new equipment. 

‘‘T understand that there is a 
shortage of the winter wheat crop 
in the Southwest, from which it ap- 
pears to me that whatever crop is 
harvested in the Northwest United 


| States and Canada will bring a bet- 


ter price. We are receiving a large 
number of inquiries, apparently 
from good prospects, and I believe 
that there are many farmers who 
need our product and who ean afford 
to buy it, but who are holding off as 
long as they can, waiting to see what 
is going to happen. 

‘‘There is a general tendency to 
not spend money, and the farmer is 
no exception. In some localities 
which I have visited, I sense a feel- 
ing of optimism, and many in our 
trade believe that the worst is be- 
hind us. About all I can tell you 
about our immediate company is 
that thus far in 1932 we have done 
about as well, proportionately, as we 
did last year. I am firmly of the 
belief that if business does pick up 
this year, to any extent at all, it will 
be in the latter half, if we have a 
good crop.”’ 

There is some evidence to warrant 
the feeling that farmers now under- 
stand that implement prices are fair. 
Some had declared that machinery 
prices should drop when grain prices 
went down. Alexander Legge, presi- 
dent of The International Harvester 
Co., gives the following interesting 
information on this subject : 

‘‘The lowering of farm machine 
prices by the Harvester Co. at the 
outset of the depression is carried 
still further in the reduced prices 
now in effect. 

**These 1932 prices reflect the 
severest economies in every branch 


| of the company’s business. These 


economies include substantial cuts in 
pay rolls and salaries, reductions in 
the cost of raw materials, and all 
other savings which can be effected. 

**In our 1932 prices we are pass- 
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ing on to customers all savings in | 
manufacturing costs made and anti- | 
cipated either through lower prices | 
of raw materials or reduction in em- 
ployees’ compensation, including 
salary reductions which have been in | —- oe ee 
effect since April 1, 1931, and the| —_—— 
reduction in piecework and hourly “ 
wage rates effective November 1. e 
1931. 

‘‘One question frequently asked | 
is why a a ingen on some 1 i "TOD BIH | 
our lines have shown substantial re- 
ductions from pre-war levels, while ‘ 
other lines are substantially higher. | au TH i k tilk 
Those machines on which the costs 
and prices are considerably higher 
today than before the war are lines 
that had been in quantity produc- 
tion for long periods. Every possible | e 
economy had been effected in their 
production and their costs and prices Capital and Surplus 
were lower than on any comparable 5. 
line of manufacture, so that ; grain $82. 000.000.00 
binder, with all its higher cost of 
material, finer workmanship, and in- 
tricate mechanism, sold at less per 
pound than an ordinary east-iron | 
cook stove. 


bankers 


‘*When the war brought greatly 
increased material and labor costs 
and higher taxes of all kinds, this | 
line of goods had to earry this added 
burden with but little opportunity to 
offset such increases by improved | 
production methods. 

‘*The situation in the automotive 
line, including automobiles, tractors, 
and motor trucks, was quite differ- | 
ent. This industry was in the devel- | 
opmental stage before the war, with 
every opportunity ahead for reduc- 
tion in cost through improvement of 
design, standardization, quantity 
production, labor-saving machinery, 
and better processes. The cumula- 
tive savings achieved by these vari- | 
ous means have been more than suf- | 
ficient to offset the increased mate- 
rial cost and higher labor rates, and 
these savings have been consistently 
passed on to our customers in our 
tractor and motor truck prices. 

‘* Again, the volume on the earlier 
lines has constantly declined with 
the change in agriculture from horse- | 
drawn implements to power-farming 
equipment. Every manufacturer 
knows that it is impossible to reduce 
or even to hold: down production 
costs in the face of a constantly de- — y rE ad re . 
clining volume of business. , ire | N ION IT Ris i of CLE 

‘*To illustrate, the sale of horse- 
drawn grain binders in the United 
States during the past five years has 
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Farm Prospects Brighter 


(Continued from page 367) 


been less than 20% of the volume in 


a like period 30 years ago. Our 
actual sales of horse-drawn grain 


binders in the United States in 1931 
are less than 6% of the sales in 1902, 
the year our company was organ- 
ized ; and even if tractor binders are 
included, the proportion is less than 
8%. 

‘The best statistics available in- 
dicate that grain binders today are 
cutting practically the same acreage 
as 30 years ago, so that the combine 
is harvesting little if any more than 





the inerease in acreage. The fact 
that the farmer of today is able to 
bind his crops with such a greatly 
reduced annual outlay for grain 
binders is convineing evidence of 
the progress that has been made in 
increasing the binder’s durability 
and efficiency. Even at the increased 
price levels, the total outlay of the 
American farmer for grain binders 
has been for many years past less 
than one half as much as in the good 
old days of lower binder prices that 
some people like to talk about.’ 
Optimism for the future is ex- 
plained by H. P. Mee, vice president 








“CHECKED” IN GREASY GRIMY 
HANDS AND POCKETS 


For the time being, each check is a piece of money. It may go into a fine wallet or 


the grimy pocket of a suit of overalls. 


Hammermill Safety Paper has the all-around quality to meet the varying condi- 
tions, strength, durability, writing surface, and two safety features, the highly 
sensitized surface design and the water mark in the body of the paper itself. Ham- 
mermill makes only one grade of safety paper, the best that it can produce, made 
from raw material to finished product in one mill under the control of the finest 


laboratory in the paper industry. 


Checks constitute the largest item of bank stationery. The selection of the right 
check paper is important. We are ready to cooperate with any bank official inter- 
ested in obtaining facts that will assist him in selecting check paper. We have pre- 
pared a ‘‘test tube’’ of samples of Hammermill Safety Paper, containing full size 
sheets to be used for testing, and suggestions for making your own practical tests. This 
“test tube of Hammermill Safety’’ will be sent without charge to any bank official. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


=== “TEST TUBE” SAMPLES OF HAMMERMILL SAFETY PAPER e 
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and treasurer of The Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. as follows: 

‘“TIsn’t it significant that Russia, 
which until just recent years was the 
most backward nation in the world 
in its farming methods, has, as a first 
measure towards a rehabilitated agri- 
culture, mechanized and powered its 
state and collective farms? 

‘“Tsn’t it also significant that the 
unmechanized farms throughout the 
countries of Europe, in India and 
China have produced a large peasant 
or coolie class in proportion to the 
whole population ? 

‘Ts it likely that, without the pow- 
ered gang plow, the thresher and 
combine, the windmill, the silo, milk- 
ing equipment, the truck, good roads, 
grain elevators and shipping facil- 
ities, the United States farmer would 
not be in any better condition than 
any of these others from a cultural 
and economie standpoint? 

**In our own rural South such a 
backward condition still exists; the 
‘negro and a mule’ does the plow- 
ing and cultivating, his mammy and 
pickaninnies do the hoeing, chop- 
ping and picking by hand in produe- 
ing the only large unmechanized 
crop of this country, cotton. 

‘*Last spring I drove several thou- 
sands of miles throughout the South, 
and the thing that most impressed 
me was the distressing poverty of 
not only the negro farmer but of so 
many white farmers as well. 

‘‘Compared to this, the wheat 
farmer of the Great Plains, the In- 
land Empire and the Prairie Prov- 
inces, the Corn Belt farmer, the 
California fruit and grape raisers, 
any of the dairy or truck farmers 
throughout the Nation, live in a 
veritable paradise. 

**T hardly believe it can be con- 
tradicted that the difference can be 
explained in a single word—mechan- 
ization. 

‘*That is why it is diffieult for me 
to feel that the future of the farm 
equipment industry will not be much 
greater and finer than has been its 
wonderful past.’’ 

John Deere Wiman, president of 
Deere & Co., expresses his optimism 
in the following paragraphs: 

**It is difficult to be anything but 
optimistic about the future of an 
industry which is so vitally as- 
sociated with the production of food 
as is the farm implement industry. 
The simple fact that people must eat 
whether employed or unemployed 
brings home more forcefully than 
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ever the truism that agriculture is 
our basie industry. The demand for 
food is unrelenting. In meeting this 
demand, farmers will always need 
machinery. 

‘*Even though the steady decline 
in farm implement sales during the 
past three years has been discourag- 
ing to the industry, we know that a 
certain amount of replacement must 
be made each year. Consequently, 
the shrinkage in sales does not mean 
an absolute loss in business; it sim- 
ply indicates delayed purchases, 
a large part of which must be made 
during the next few years if the 
farmer is to successfully meet the 
demand for his products. 


Are Machinery Prices Too High? 


‘We are occasionally confronted 
with the statement that farm ma- 
echinery prices are too high in rela- 
tion to the prices of farm products. 
While it is true that it has been im- 
possible to reduce farm implement 
prices in the same proportion as farm 
prices have fallen, important redue- 
tions have been made. The farmer’s 
implement dollar buys more today 
than ever before. 

‘There came to my desk today a 
copy of a poster that is being pro- 
duced and distributed by Deere and 
Company. At the left is pictured a 
two-plow tractor that sold for $1450 
back in 1914. On the right side of 
the poster is illustrated a modern 
two-plow tractor and the other 
equipment that can be bought for 
$1450 in 1932. In addition to the 
modern tractor, the farmer can get 
a two-bottom tractor plow, 8-foot 
disk harrow, 24-foot drag harrow, 
manure spreader with tractor hitch, 
tractor-drawn mower and_ have 
enough left over to buy sufficient 
distillate to run his tractor a year. 
All of this can be had for the same 
price that he paid for a tractor alone 
in 1914. And, too, he not only gets 
more for his money today but he 
also gets far better machines than he 
did back in 1914. 

‘* Another encouraging sign is seen 
in the fact that farmers are fast com- 
ing to realize that lowering produc- 
tion costs is the equivalent of rais- 
ing the selling price so far as net 
profits are concerned. As a result, 
thousands of farms are now operated 
by tractor power exclusively. 

‘‘We cannot survey these facts 
and trends of the times without a 
feeling of confidence in the farm 
implement industry.”’ 





$2,343,000 
of New Deposits 


This EXTRA new business enabled an 
eastern bank, despite general deposit 
shrinkage in the past year, to show in 


that period a net deposit loss of less 
than 1%. 





This $2,343,000 was NOT “campaign” 
business, but was produced by the 
month-after-month salesmanship of 
41% of the personnel, selected and 
trained by our organization. 


We invite you to write this bank and 
verify these statements. Ask us for 
the name. No obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. LaSalle Street 123 So. Broad Street 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 














Who most needs 
the BLUE BooK? 


The answer is, “He with most respon- 
sibilty.”” Vital decisions should be based 
on facts. “Facts” and “BLUE BOOK” 








are synonymous. 
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Customers Must Be Educated 


(Continued from page 334) 
with business are not confined to the 
bank’s officers, but include the board 
of directors who are business men in 
touch with many people in the com- 
munity every day. This local con- 
tact can never be as perfect nor as 
sympathetic with outside ownership. 
The idea that a foreign-owned 
bank has larger facilities than local- 
ly owned banks is not a good argu- 
ment, these days, with the many 
facilities available to every unit bank. 
In the first place, the local insti- 
tution can borrow from its metro- 


politan correspondents. Large 
amounts are available in this way, as 
has been demonstrated when there 
has been some temporary local de- 
mand. 


The Federal Reserve resources 
have never been fully used by the 
banks of the country. There is sel- 
dom a bank that rediscounts any- 
where near as much as it could at 
the Federal Reserve. 


In other words, here is a great 
reservoir of funds ready for imme- 
diate use by the local institution so 
large that it has always been able to 
provide far more than has been re- 
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American . 
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.. 1n name 


and ownership 


EVERY state in the Union is 
well represented among the stock- 
holders of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
They include men and women 
in all walks of life — executives, 
laborers, clerks—a vast invest- 
ment democracy. 

No one person owns as much 
as one per cent of the outstand- 
ing shares, the average number of 
shares held being less than thirty. 
Such widespread and diffused 
ownership imposes an unusual 


BELL TE 


obligation on the management to 
see to it that the savings of these 
more than 650,000 people are 
secure and remain so. 

An indication of how faithfully 
this public trust has been carried 
out is the fact that dividend pay- 
ments by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
and its predecessor have been 
uninterrupted over a period of 
more than fifty years. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ““Some Financial Facts’? ? 


LEPHONE 


SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, 


New York City 
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quested from the banks of the coun- 
ary. 

In addition, right now, the huge 
amount of money in the Reconstrue- 
tion Finanee Corporation is avail- 
able for every bank. A bank does 
not need to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve to benefit from these 
funds. 

Our whole organization of bank- 
ing and, government has been set up 
and is successfully operating on a 
basis of making it comparatively 
easy for the unit bank to fully meet 
the credit needs of its local commu- 
nity. 

It seems strange that depositors 
have never realized that the success 
of the local bank is far more impor- 
tant to them than to its stockholders. 
They have not been made to feel that 
the bank where their money is de- 
posited is their bank. The speaker 
should emphasize how much con- 
cerned they are with doing every- 
thing to help the loeal institution. 

Depositors ean bring new cus- 
tomers; they can help to influence a 
safe loaning policy; they can direct 
valuable trust business and other 
profitable business to the institution 
whose suecess so deeply concerns 
them. 

In a publie meeting where most of 
the audience is made up of deposi- 
tors, this point should be driven 
home clearly and emphatically. 

It is difficult to lay down one rule 
that keeps any bank safe, but it is 
not ‘difficult to make an audience 
realize that whatever rules apply to 
unit banks, apply also equally to 
branch banks, group banks, or chain 
banks. 

We sometimes sum the matter up 
in the one word, ‘‘management’’. 
But there are times when the de- 
positors take the management into 
their own hands and determine that 
the bank’s current funds shall be 
taken away from it, with the result 
that the men who are usually recog- 
nized as managers (the bank’s of- 
ficers) find themselves in a position 
in which they cannot save the situa- 
tion. 

If the management is in the hands 
of some one at a distance, the local 
situation is not so clear to the man- 
ager, and certainly cannot be in any 
way controlled by the local commu- 
nity. There is far less that deposi- 
tors can do to help the management 
of a foreign-owned institution com- 
pared with what they can do for a 
locally owned institution. 
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The local institutions belong to the 
depositors. The depositor’s financial 
life depends upon the success of the 
unit bank. Depositors can control 
the sueeess of the bank and have 
been doing it in thousands of com- 
munities where there has been no 
bank trouble during these last few 
years. 

For example, in the State of IIli- 
nois, where all banks are unit banks, 
67% of the towns have had no bank 
trouble whatever during the last two 
years. 

In Iowa, 64% of the towns have 
had no bank trouble., 

Let’s educate our depositors to the 
importance of unit banking. 


Security Losses Can Be Cut 
(Continued from page 354) 
the procedure has resulted in a loss. 

The sponsors of the system natur- 
ally attempt to defend it. They say 
we have been in a falling bond 
market. Yet they told the banks to 
buy the bonds! They told them to 
buy the class of bonds which have 
been falling in price for two years. 

Furthermore, their claim is false ; 
the market for sound secondary re- 
serve bonds has not been falling. 
The day will never come when it 
will pay a bank to buy anything but 
strictly acceptable bonds for its 
secondary reserve, whatever the pur- 
pose. Let the banker remember that 
when he is advised to trade defee- 
tive securities for others of ‘‘better’”’ 
quality at the same price. 

In a broad way, a proper security 
for a bank will meet these tests: 

1. It must be the obligation of a 
company engaged in an essential and 
basically sound industry. 

2. The margin of asset safety over 
the outstanding debts must be suf- 
ficient, the sufficiency varying with 
each case. 

3. The annual earnings must cover 
the interest charges by a suitable 
number of times, usually three and 
a half times or more, but here again 
the margin of safety varies with the 
case. 

4. The record of earnings must be 
long enough to prove the corpora- 
tion’s ability to earn money. Ordi- 
narily a five year’s record is re- 
quired, and it should show growth 
in the income from one year to an- 
other. If there are interruptions in 
this growth, they must be explained 
satisfactorily or the bond rejected. 

Of course, a moderate falling off 


in income from 1930 to 1931, and 
from 1929 to 1930, would not con- 
demn a bond as unfit. But a con- 
sistent five-year decline during a 
period of good business, which shows 
the 1929 income less than the 1928 
and the 1928 less than the 1927, is a 
sure sign of continuing decay, and 
wherever this symptom appears, the 
bond certainly must be avoided. 
There should be no exception to’ this 





different types of bonds because the 
outstanding need of the average bank 
is better, sounder, and more adequate 
secondary reserve quality in*its se- 
curities. 

A well-arranged secondary re- 
serve account will ¢ontain a liberal 
percentage of short-term securities ; 
that is, seeurities maturing within 
from one to five years and distrib- 
uted somewhat equally over each of 


rule. 


5. The bond must have the mar- 
ketability already referred to. 

We shall not remark about the 
need of diversification among the 
various industries and among the 


the five vears. 

In this manner, the bank has a 
definite part of its investment com- 
ing due right along and the short 
maturities are good insurance against 


(Continued on page 374) 


How To Make} 


“Sour-Proof Loans 


A LOAN on-a Douglas-Guardian Field 


Warehouse receipt won't go “sour.” 

The goods that are your collateral are so 
protected that the possibility of depreciation is 
negligible. The loan may be retired as the 
goods are sold, if you desire. But none of your 
collateral can be removed without your approval. 

Such loans are so secured that insolvency and 
receivership do not affect your collateral. Notes 
handled with Douglas-Guardian receipts attached 
may be rediscounted at the Federal Reserve Bank 
and the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank. 

The low cost of having a Douglas-Guardian 
Field Warehouse installed locally will surprise 
and please your customers. It is far less than the 
cost of shipping and storing in a metropolitan 
warehouse. 

You want more local loans because their 
returns should be more profitable to you. But 
you must insist on loans which are safe, loans 
which may be liquidated without delay. Then 
use our field warehousing facilities. 

You owe it to your stockholders to send for 
full details on Douglas-Guardian Field Ware- 
housing service. An inquiry will not obligate 
you in any way. Just drop a line to— 


Douglas-Guardian 


Warehouse Corporation 


222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. and 
118 North Front Street, New Orleans, La. 
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Basic South American Facts 
337) 


(Continued from page 
most exclusively upon one or two 
commodities. 

In recent years the prices of the 
principal commodities produced in 
South America have rapidly de- 
clined. This decline in commodity 
prices adversely affected the balance 
of payments of the respective coun- 
tries and forced them to institute 
rigid restrictions on imports. 

A decline in imports, on the other 
hand, resulted in a sharp decrease in 
government revenues, since prac- 
tically all South American countries 
depend to a large extent upon in- 


direct taxation, eustoms 


revenues. 


chiefly 


however, is ob- 
if one endeavors to visualize 


A different view, 
tained, 


the future of the various South 
American countries. An idea of 


their economic potentialities may be 
obtained at a glance by comparing 
the population with the territory as 
in Table 2 on the map. 

Although many parts of the South 
American republics are not suited to 
agricultural development, and al- 
though many parts cannot be in- 
habited by the white race, the figures 
clearly indicate the tremendous room 
for expansion in population which 
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FIDELITY- PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


135 SoutH Broap STREET 


325 CHESTNUT STREET 


6324 WoopLAND AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ultimately would bring an increase 
in production, consumption, and 
trade. 


As was stated at the beginning. 
the economic relationship between 
South America and the United States 
has undergone a considerable change 
and the South American republics 
are today more than ever depending 
on American initiative and Ameri- 
can eapital. Under present condi- 
tions, it is not probable that the lead- 
ing countries of Europe will resume 
the export of capital on anything 
like the pre-war scale. 

In the first place, Europe itself is 
lacking in the necessary capital to 
develop the South American repub- 
lies, and secondly, the entire 
nomie structure of South America is 
dependent to a large extent upon 
American imports. 


eco- 


Recent developments, however, 
have shown that the future will see 
a new phase of development between 
the United States and South America. 
Whereas, in the post-war period to 
date, most of the financial assistance 
rendered by American citizens to 
South America was in the form of 
public loans made to national gov- 
ernments, states, or municipalities, 
the future in all probability will see 
an increase in direct investments by 
Americans. 


South America is still deficient 
transportation facilities as indicated 
on the map. Many parts of South 
America have not yet been explored 
and known natural resources are 
still awaiting development. It is 
therefore, not unlikely that in the 
future, South America will become 
the chief outlet for American initia- 
tive and American capital. In this 
connection, the fact should not be 
overlooked that an increase in pur- 
chasing power of the South Ameri- 

‘an countries will increase their im- 
ports from the United States and 
that in turn will inerease exports 
from the South American countries 
to the United States. 

The South American republies are 
still young. They have not as vet 
reached a stage of political stability. 
Gradually, however, illiteracy is be- 
ing wiped out. The inerease in 
transportation knits the various 
countries together and it would be 
erroneous to consider the future of 
the South American republics from 
the present level of economic status, 
which is perhaps the lowest in the 
Twentieth Century. 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 365) 
analyzing float and paying interest 
and the countless other services 
rendered depositors. In order to 
determine detailed costs, it obvious- 
ly is essential that the number of 
depositors’ accounts be known as 
well as the number of cheeks of the 
various classes deposited, the num- 
ber of deposits made, the number of 
checks paid, and so on. 


The second classification, that of 
fund employment, requires study as 
to the nature, volume and details of 
funds employed. 


In the bond department, an entire- 
ly different problem exists. This is 
a merchandising operation. Bonds 
are bought and sold. It is necessary 
that an accounting be made for 
bonds bought by pieces and by dol- 
lar volume—this to be set up sepa- 
rately for each class of bonds, in 
order that expenses of bond acquisi- 
tion may be assigned to the proper 
classes. Numbers and dollar volume 
of bonds earried on hand and serv- 
iced are to be recorded, in order that 
maintenance or service expenses 
may be applied. Bonds sold are to 
be accounted for by classes of bonds, 





a 


by territories and by salesmen, in 
order that sales expenses may be 
properly assigned. 

And so, each department provides 
its own particular problem in activ- 
ity accounting; each of these prob- 
lems to be worked out before ex- 
penses may be applied and transae- 
tion item or operation costs derived. 


Working Out The Figures 


When expenses have been distrib- 
uted and activity has been tabulated, 
the process of cost finding may pro- 
ceed. Before applying expenses to 
activity, one intermediate step is 
necessary. The need for this arises 
from the necessity of handling trans- 
actions or items of more than one 
kind. Different transactions may 
have different time values, and even 
though handled by the same person, 
one may be more expensive than an- 
other. A teller may have 300 trans- 
actions (customer contacts) per day. 
Suppose 200 of these transactions 
involve the receiving of deposits and 
100 the cashing of checks. It may 
require on the average twice as long 
to handle a deposit as to cash a check, 
so the ratio of teller’s expense 
chargeable to each is not two-thirds 
to deposits and one-third to checks. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY, 


Rather it is some other ratio which 
must be determined. 

Bank cost accounting requires 
that transactions or items handled 
be transformed into ‘‘ units of effort’’ 
before expenses are“applied to activ- 
ity. A common denominator must be 
found and this applies to all phases 
of bank activity in all departments. 
Either of two methods may be used: 

An approximate result may be ob- 
tained by analyzing the operations 
incident to the handling of each type 
of transaction and assigning unit 
values on the basis of this showing. 

An accurate result may be ob- 
tained by timing operations under 
varying conditions ard assigning 
units of value on the basis of seconds 
of time consumed. 

The final process involves the as- 
signment of the loaded divisional 
expenses (direct expenses plus a 
share of indirect expenses) to activ- 
ity, the result being base costs. Add 
to each base cost the administrative 
percentage and the result is the fin- 
ished cost per transaction or per item. 

* * * 

In: sueceeding articles, more de- 
tailed material is set forth and sug- 
gestions as to application and 
utilization of cost data are made. 


Credit Data 
Based on First-Hand Knowledge 


of St. Louis Business 
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Corporate Trust Shares may be 
converted, at any time and in any 
number, directly through the 
trustee into the underlying shares 
or cash. In addition, more than 
1500 banks and investment houses 
throughout the country regularly 
buy and sellthem. Bid and asked 
prices are published daily in 


leading newspapers. 


ORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


Accumulative Series* 


This is a fixed investment trust sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 


CORPORATION 


5 ADAMI STRATIVE 
120 Wall Street REStAROH 


CORPORATION 


*Also availab 


- in distributive type known as Series AA 





Liquid 
| COLLATERAL 


The Portfolio of the 
new Accumulative 
Series is comprised 
of stocks of these 


30 COMPANIES 


INDUSTRIALS 
Allied Chemical 
American Can 
Am. Radiator & S. S. 
American Smelting 
American Tobacco 
Borden 
du Pont 
Eastman Kodak 
General Electric 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 
United States Steel 
Westinghouse 
Woolworth 


UTILITIES 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Columbia Gas & Elect. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
Electric Bond and Share 
North American 
United Gas Improvement 

RAILS 
Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Union Pacific 

OILS 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil ( New Jersey) 
Texas Corporation 


New York 


Your Customers Who Hold OLD SERIES cCorporaTE TRUST SHARES 


may obtain, without cost, Warrants which expire June 15, 1932, evidencing the 
right to exchange for either of the new series on a preferential basis. Get details 
from any authorized distributor. 


16 shares of each stock except 
Electric Bond and Share (5 
shares of which are included) 
underlie one unit. 








Security Losses Can Be Cut 


(Continued from page 371) 


market losses through changes in the 
money rate; it being elementary that 
the shorter its maturity, the less af- 
fected a sound bond will be by 
changes in the rate for money. 
Furthermore, a banker really can 
make good profits from his secondary 
reserve without changing its primary 
function, which is to provide quick 
money in time of unexpected need. 
These profits can be made by work- 
ing with changes in the money rates, 
moving from short term bonds to 
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long term issues and vice versa, at 
the same time rigidly maintaining 
the high quality of the investments. 

Of course, if a bank has enough 
resources to justify an investment 
account entirely separate and apart 
from the quick reserve, it can man- 
age that fund as it sees fit; and 
profits from that source are possible. 
But the bank should make a clear 
distinction between the two _ port- 
folios. Our discussion is emphati- 
eally limited to the secondary re- 
serve. 

It is one thing to advise the banker 
to purchase true secondary reserve 


investments and another thing for 
him to find out how to do it. How- 
ever full the definition, I doubt that 
merely following a definition of a 
bond will give the right results. Nor 
is the use of ratings enough. No rat- 
ing service on earth pretends that its 
ratings certify the liquidity of an in- 
vestment. Adequate marketability 
being one of the indispensable ele- 
ments of a fit reserve bond, the 
banker who builds his list only from 
a rating book is doing half a job. 


If I were a banker, busy with the 
ordinary affairs of my bank, I would 
arrange to handle my bond account 
with the assistance of one of the 
financial institutions which realize 
the importance of this work and are 
specializing in it intelligently. But 
I would make that institution prove 
its right to my confidence. I would 
put the burden on it to prove its 
past success with bank bond ac- 
counts, and thus establish the ability 
of its staff. 


If that institution could show me 
that it has chosen nothing but the 
sort of top-notch liquid securities 
mentioned in this discussion, I think 
I would feel that the way had been 
opened for my bank to acquire a 
secondary reserve account which 
would in every sense be a dependable 
source of quick money in time of 
unexpected need. 


Banco di Roma N. Y. Listing 
Should Be Changed 


In listing the New York office of the 
Banco di Roma, Rome, Italy in the Janu- 
ary 1932 edition of THE BANKERS DIREC- 
TORY, a typographical error occurred so 
that the capital, surplus and profits are 
listed as Lire 259,000. Obviously, this is 
Lire 259,000,000, and it was so reported 
in the listing of the head office at Rome in 
the foreign section of ‘the Directory. 

Furthermore, the New York listing 
shows Comm. Giuseppe Pietro Veroi as 
General Manager. It is to be understood 
that Comm. G. P. Veroi is General Man- 
ager of the head office at Rome. The New 
York office at 15 William Street is in 
charge of Dr. Giuseppe Gambatesa. 

The latest statement of the Banco di 
Roma gives condition and personnel as 
follows: 

Capital, Lire 200,000,000; surplus and 
profits, Lire 59,000,000; deposits on cur- 
rent and savings accounts, Lire 435,915 - 
002; deposits of securities on current ac- 
count, Lire 107,554,800. Total assets are 
Lire 4,219,161,100. 

Antonio Stefano Benni is chairman. 
Vittorio Carlo Vitali is deputy chairman, 
Giuseppe Pietro Veroi is managing direc- 
tor, Dr. Paride Formentini is secretary, 
Diocle Paris is central manager and Leone 
Nazareth is chief accountant. 
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J. H. Bacheller Elected 


Director Of Insurance Co. 


The close relationship between banks 
and insurance companies is indicated by 
the election of J. H. Bacheller, president 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Co. of 
Newark, N. J., to the directorate of the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 

For many years, he was president of 
the Iron Bound Trust Co. of Newark. 
When it merged with the Fidelity Union, 
he became vice president of that institu- 
tion. 

Following the death of the president, 
he was made president of the trust com- 
pany. 

Mr. Bacheller was born in Newark, N. 
J. and educated there,‘and his first busi- 
ness experience was with the New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

He has had a part in the building of 
Newark to its present prominent position 
among the cities of America. He is still 
active in publie affiairs, holding three 
non-salaried positions at the present time. 
He is a commissioner of the Newark 
Sinking Fund, a member of the Essex 
County Park Commission, and president 
of the Newark Children’s Aid Society. 
He is also chairman of the Citizens’ Un- 
employment Relief Committee. 


Stanley Field Advanced 
In Continental 


Stanley Field, who has been chairman 
of the advisory committee of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago, has _ been 
advanced to chair- 
man of the execu- 
tive committee. This 
advancement oceur- 
red upon the retire- 
ment of Arthur 
Reynolds as_ chair- 
man of the board 
of directors. 

George M. Rey- 
nolds was chairman 
of the executive 
ARTHUR REYNOLDS committee. He was 

elected chairman of 
the board, and Mr. Field was advanced 
to chairman of the executive committee. 

During his eareer, he has held practic- 
ally every position of importance in the 





American Bankers Association, having 
been president in 1913. 
Mr. Field states that he is not a 


banker, but a merchant. He has been 
identified with Marshall Field and Co., 
world famous merchants, since 1906. He 
is now a director of that company. His 
business instinets and his industrial con- 
nections make him a valuable executive 
of the bank. He is a director of the 
Merchandise Bank and Trust Co., Illinois 
Central Railroad, Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, Wilson 
and Co., Corporation Securities Co., Con- 
tinental Illinois Co., Continental Chicago 
Corp., and a trustee of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. He is presi- 
dent of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chieago, and is connected with 
a number of other public enterprises. 


Holderness Elected President 
Of Missouri Bankers 


The new president of the Missouri 
Bankers Association is a national figure 
in finance. He is M. E. Holderness, vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
St. Louis. 

He is prominent in A. B. A. circles, 
having served as vice president for Mis- 
souri of the National Bank Divisjon of 
that Association. 

He was also chairman of the Public 
Relations Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, and has been a 
member of its administrative committee. 

He is at present a 
executive council. 


member of the 


Zimmerman Heads Illinois 
Bankers 


The Illinois Bankers Associatidn elected 
Paul E. Zimmerman to serve as president 
for 1932-33. 

Mr. Zimmerman is vice chairman of the 
Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, and 
has served as vice president of the Asso- 
ciation this past year. 

He is very active in association and 
community matters and is sponsoring the 
idea of customer education in the leading 
article of this issue. 

Mr. Zimmerman has promoted the idea 
of customer education in his own village, 
Oak Park, which is said to be the largest 
incorporated village in the United States. 
It has a population of 70,000. 





Three Reasons for the 


Stability of Utility Revenues 


Electric and gas utilities enjoy unusual 
stability of revenues, because. . . 


1 Electricity and gas are not subject to wide price 
fluctuations. While utilities do not make the profits 
a private business can earn in prosperous times, 
they do not suffer the same losses in poor times. 


y Electricity and gas are growing industries which 
supply a daily need in the home. 


3 There is no problem of overproduction. Only as 
much gas and electricity is produced as is used. 


@ Of the Associated System’s 1,434,000 customers, 
1,189,000 are residential electric and gas users. The 
average annual use of electricity by residential cus- 
tomers increased 8.3% during 1931, and their use 
of gas maintained its previous level. This gain offset 
industrial losses to the extent that the System re- 
corded a total increase of approximately 1% in gross 
operating revenues for all departments. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 





New York 
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Congratulations Are In Order 


To These Men Who Have Been Advanced 


Mr. Brooks! 

FRANK F. Brooks, president of the 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of the United Engineering & Foundry Co. 


Mr. Adams! 

RoperT E. ApDAMS, Tulsa, Okla., real 
estate man, has been chosen chairman of 
the newly created executive committee for 
the Exchange Trust Co. of Tulsa. 


Mr. Drollinger! 

HARLEY F. DROLLINGER, vice president, 
M & T Trust Co., Buffalo, has been 
elected chairman of Group One of the 
New York State Bankers Association. 


Mr. Short! 


W. C. SHort, real estate officer of the 
Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been elected assistant to the president, 


James C. Chaplin. Mr. Short will retain 
his previous title and continue to have 
supervision of the real estate department 
and also act as Mr. Chaplin’s assistant on 
special duties. 


Mr. Fortier! 

J. FRANK ForTIER is now vice presi- 
dent of the Morris Plan Bank at New 
Orleans, La. He was formerly in charge 
of the Morris Plan operations at Baton 
Rouge. 


Mr. Hensley! 

G. 8. HENSLEY, vice president, Whitney 
National Bank, New Orleans, La., has 
been selected as a director of the South- 
west Foreign Trade Board. 


Mr. Florence! 
FRED F. FLORENCE, president, the Re- 
public National Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, 





Tex., has accepted a directorship on the 
board of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
way Co., of Texas. 


Mr. Glenn! 
JOHN B. GLENN, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of the foreign department 


of Chatham-Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Co., New York City has been 
appointed agent of the Banéo Nacional 
de Mexico, 52 William St., New York 
City. 
Mr. Bagby! 

JOHN BaGpy, vice president of the 


Pollar & Bagby Trust Co., Richmond, Va., 
has been elected president of the bank. 


Mr. Daly! 

ALAN J. Day, formerly assistant vice 
president, First National Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala. is now president, North Birm- 
ingham American Bank. 


Mr. Freeman! 

WILLIAM C. FREEMAN, formerly vice 
president, Central Republic Co., Chicago, 
Ill., is now vice president, Central Re- 
public Bank & Trust Co. 


Mr. Lackev! 

JOHN J. LAcKEY of the Mereantile-Com- 
merece Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
been elected president of the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking. 


Mr. Dill! 

AL. J. Diu, of the Gravois Bank, St. 
Louis, has been elected first vice president 
of the St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


has 


Mr. Beilmann! 


F. J. BEILMANN of the Mississippi 
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GMAC NOoOTEs 


are a standard medium for short term investment. Based on 
highly liquid assets, they provide a sound instrument for 
the temporary employment of surplus funds. GMAC obli- 
gations are in country-wide demand for the security port- 
folios of individuals, institutions and thousands of banks. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office 


PRINCIPAL 
BROADWAY at 57TH STREET 


CITIES 
New York City 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ° ° 


° SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. has been 
elected second vice president of the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking. 


Mr. Story! 

SAMUEL Story of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis Mo., 
was recently elected treasurer of the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking. 


Mr. Preston! 

HowarD P. PRESTON, formerly 
president of the Bank of America in 
San Francisco and of Transamerica Corp. 
in New York, has become associated with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and is 
assuming his duties in Washington, head- 
quarters of the corporation. 


Mr. Dunn! 

Rosert G. DuNN, former vice president 
and trust officer of the Ohio Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., a closed Toledo bank, 
has been elected vice president of the 
Winters National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Dayton, O. 


Mr. Merrick! 

Rosert G. MerrIcK has been elected 
president of the Equitable Trust Co. at 
Baltimore, Md. He succeeds Hugh L. 
Pope, who remains with the Equitable as 
executive vice president. Mr. Merrick was 
formerly president of the Maryland Mort- 
gage Co., the Mortgage Bond & Title 
Corp., and the Maryland Title Securities 
Corp. of Baltimore. 


vice 


J. A. MacLaren Heads 
New York Securities Office 


It has been announced by R. 8S. Hecht, 
president of the Hibernia Securities Co. 
of New Orleans, that J. A. MacLaren has 
been appointed manager of the New York 
office. The Hibernia Securities Co. is an 
affiliate of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Co. 

Mr. MacLaren is a native of Wisconsin, 
but has been with the Hibernia Bank 
since 1921. He has served in various de- 
partments of the bank, and in the secur- 
ities company. In 1927 he was made 
manager of the Atlanta office, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion to 
the head of the New York office. 





Education The Big Need Says 
Missouri Banker 


In his annual address as president of 
the Missouri Bankers Association, Charles 
B. Mudd, who is cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Charles, Mo., said: 
‘*In education we have discovered the re- 
lief and I think ultimately the cure for 
most of the banker’s problems—public 
confidence included. Lack of knowledge 
on the part of the public of a bank’s 
functions and services, and its method of 
operation have been largely responsible 
for loss of confidence. I hope bankers 
will continue to give increasing attention 
in the next year and the years that follow 
to the educational program in the schools 
and clubs. This program as sponsored by 
our Association possesses an unlimited 
value. ’’ 
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EVENT DATE PLACE 
American Bankers Association October 3-6 Los Angeles, Calif. 
American Institute of Banking June 6-10 ‘Los Angeles, Calif. + 
Association of American Bankers 

Travel Bureaus Sept. 13-15 Buffalo, N. Y. 
Colorado Bankers Association June 17-18 Evergreen 
Connecticut Bankers Association June 16-18 New London 
Delaware Bankers Association September Rehoboth 
District of Columbia Bankers Association June 9-12 Hot Springs, Va. 
Financial Advertisers Association Sept. 12-15 Chicago, Ill. 
Florida Bankers Association June 3-4 —_ Jacksonville 
Idaho Bankers Association June 13-14 Hayden Lake 
Investment Bankers Association Oct. 22-26 White ee Springs, 
. Va. 

Iowa Bankers Association June 20-22 Des Moines 
Michigan Bankers Association July 11-13 Mackinac Island 
Minnesota Bankers Association June 14-16 St. Paul 
Montana Bankers Association July 21-23 Glacier Park 
Morris Plan Bankers Association Sept.29-Oct.1 Washington, D. C. 
New York Bankers Association June 13-15 Rye 
North Dakota Bankers Association June 15-16 Grand Forks 
Ohio State Bankers Association June 7-9 Akron 
Oregon Bankers Association June 6-7 Eugene 
Pacific-Rocky Mountain Trust Conference Sept.29-Oct.1 Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rhode Island (Has No Convention) 
South Carolina Bankers Association June 2-3 Columbia 
South Dakota Bankers Association June 1-3 Watertown 
Utah Bankers Association June 17-18 (Salt Lake City 
Virginia Bankers Association June 23-25 (Old Point Comfort 
Washington Bankers Association June 9-11 Pullman 
Wisconsin Bankers Association June 22-24 Milwaukee 
Wyoming Bankers Association Sept. 2-3 Rawlins 
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THE NATION 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus over $30,000,000 














People 






must Carry 


MONEY= 


Most people carry 
money all the time, in varying 
amounts. And most households 
keep some cash on hand for house- 
hold bills and emergencies. That’s 
common practice. 





But even common practices are 
being scrutinized today. The in- 
crease in theft and robbery, and 
unusual anxiety to avoid money 
loss, have caused people to con- 
sider ways in which their cash 
may be protected. 


The first way to avoid loss is 
to carry as little cash as possible. 
And the way to protect the money 
that is needed is to use A. B. A. 
Cheques. For if A. B. A. Cheques 
are lost or stolen before they have 
been countersigned, the money 
they represent will be refunded. 


A. B. A. Cheques are not only 
for travel. They afford protection 
for your customers, wherever 
they may be, at home or abroad. 





A-B-A 
CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE 
OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


yj" 
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Mi 


State & Town 


Arkansas 


Bearden 


Dover 

Jasper 
Marked Tree 
Osceola 


Russellville 
Siloam Springs 


California 


Anaheim 
Buena Park 


Cypress 


El Monte 


Florida 


Vero Beach 


Georgia 


Arlington 
Cochran 


Illinois 


Brimfield 
Cerro Gordo 


Coffeen 
Danforth 
Danvers 


Dix 
Eddyville 
La Fayette 


Laura 
Mattoon 


Mendota 


Indiana 


Eaton 
Evansville 
Evansville 
Michigantown 
Stilesville 


Iowa 


Doon 
Gravity 


Greeley 
Huxley 


Towa City 
Parkersburg 
Redfield 
Solon 
Kentucky 
Irvington 
Hardinsburg 
ev 


Sebree 
Slaughters 


Louisiana 


Abbeville 
Loreauville 
land 


Detour 

Hancock 
usetts 

Gloucester 


chigan 
Bay City 
Bridgewater 


Petoskey 
Romulus 





Minnesota 
















Atwater 
Clara City 
Mississippi 
Batesville 
Canton 
Drew 


Pope 


Silver Creek 
Sunflower 


url 
Cardwell 
Clinton 
Nebraska 
Elba 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


68 Reopened Banks; 26 State Banks; 3 National Banks; 3 Private Banks 


NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 81-553 

(Reopened Apr. 2) 
Bank of Dover 81-329 (Reopened Feb. 11) 
Newton County Bank 81-371 (Reopened Feb. 11) 
Marked Tree Bank 81-705 
*Bank of Luxora (Tellers Window) 


Peoples Exchange Bank 81-118 (Reopened Mar. 14) 
*Bratt State Bank 81-706 


*Southern County Bank 90-763 (Reopened April 18) 

*Southern County Bank (Branch of Anaheim) 
90-865 (Reopened April 18) 

*Southern County Bank (Branch of Anaheim) 
90-1239 (Reopened April 18) 

*Southern County Bank (Branch of Anaheim) 
90-786 (Reopened April 18) 


Farmers Bank 63-294 (Reopened Mar. 1) 


*Bostwick Banking Co. 64-1133 
*Cook Banking Co. 64-1134 


Exchange State Bank 70-1186 (Reopened Mar. 7) 
State Bank of Cerro Gordo 70-918 
(Reopened Mar. 18) 
Coffeen National Bank 70-873 (Reopened Mar. 5) 
Farmers State Bank 70-1248 (Reopened Mar. 22) 
First National Bank 70-1249 (Reopened Mar. 18) 
First State Bank 70-1260 (Reopened Mar. 10) 
State Bank of Eddyville 70-1271 (Reopened Feb. 2) 
La Fayette State Bank 70-1400 (Reopened Feb. 23) 
Laura State Bank 70-1409 (Reopened Feb. 3) 
Central Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 70-210 
(Reopened Mar. 28) 
National Bank of Mendota 70-2139 


*Muncie Banking Co. (Branch of Muncie, Ind.) 


Franklin Bank & Trust Co. 71-18(Reopened Mar. 12) i's 


*North Side Bank 71-13 (Reopened May 2) 
Peoples State Bank 71-828 (Reopened Apr. 4) 
Citizens State Bank 71-918 (Reopened Feb. 18) 


Rock Rapids State Bank (Office of Rock Rapids) 
State Savings Bank 
(Gravity Office of Sharpsburg, Ia.) 
Citizens State Bank (Office of Hopkinton) 
*Union Story Trust & Savings Bank 
(Office of Ames, Ia.) 
First Capital State Bank 72-121 
Parkersburg State Bank 72-2145 
*Valley Savings Bank (Office of Des Moines, Ia.) 
Solon State Bank 72-2144 


First State Bank 73-356 (Reopened Apr. 2) 
Hardinsburg Deposit Bank 73-776 
Kevil Bank 73-525 (Reopened Mar. 1) 
First National Bank 73-244 ee Feb. 29) 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 73-60: 

(Reopened Apr. 11) 


First National Bank 84-87 (Reopened Mar. 16) 
*Bank of Loreauville 84-199 (Reopened April 18) 


*The Detour Bank 65-260 (Reopened April 16) 
Hancock Bank 65-118 (Reopened Feb. 16) 


Gloucester National Bank 53-252 
(Reopened Mar. 23) 


Bay Trust Co. 74-1172 
Bridgewater —— Bank 74-1053 
(Reopened Mar. 1 
*First State Bank De 278 (Reopened April 21) 
Romulus State Bank 74-817 (Reopened Mar. 5) 


*Atwater State Bank 75-1605 
Clara City State Bank 75-484 (Reopened Apr. 11) 


Bank of Batesville 85-271 (Reopened Mar. 12) 
Canton Exchange Bank 85-124 (Reopened Mar. 28) 
Merchants & Planters Bank 85-298 
(Reopened Feb. 27) 
Bank of Pope 85-374 (Branch of Batesville) 
(Reopened Mar. 12) 
Silver Creek State Bank 85-474 (Reopened Feb. 27) 
Citizens Bank 85-522 (Reopened Mar. 15) 


Cardwell Bank 80-913 (Reopened Feb. 23) 
*Union State Bank 80-1782 


*Elba State Bank 76-571 (Reopened April 19) 


SURPLUS 


«& 


CURRENT BANKING CHANGES 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 
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JUNE 1932 


CaPITAL “nacht PRESIDENT CASHIER 
40,000 $ 6,230 Garland Anthony G. G. Gatling 
15,000 26,000 L. J. Lemley G. B. Tuck 
20,000 4,000 W. W. Moore 8. L. Nance 
25,000 2,500 W. B. Chapman L. C. Stephens 
; Et eS RI Co . Miss Margot McDearman in 
charge 
9040 sc0yenmbacamensnnes 6dk06sdnes 60456) ee eeeee 
25,000 500 J. E. Bratt 8. D. Ford 
175,000 J. W. Phelps H. A. Hawley 
75,000 104,740 W. F. Graves Ralph Sedgwick 
ee . See W. E. Bostwick, Jr., Owner Carl Clements 
20,000 1,850 E. Cook, Owner J. E. Cook 
50,000 H. A. Blundy C. F. Duggan 
60,000 24,760 J. W. Vent B. L. Chapman 
BN ccc ccenpcdubescancewenne<40is-<s 0400s shaeieaeeeeee 
30,000 21,050 F. C. Wolgast W. F. Babcock 
25,000 7,080 H. D. Stephenson ‘es Stuckey 
15,000 4,550 A. L. Smit J. O. Purcell 
ce eae i Blige PEARCE ET EEE 
25,000 ..... J. A. Elliott Geo. Barrett 
100,000 Sur. 50,000 J. rE Brewster W. C. Shy 
50,000 15,000 D. L. Barnett C. W. Jacob 
ee or, Se: PO CRS. sich cen ensarancascweeen 
150,000 12,450 John Gordner C. W. Dunn, Sec. Treas. 
he Cocoa ete SAR ts aa, 
eres C. R. McDowell, heneangeet 
jis choke eae cee Everett Wright, Asst. Cash. 
niles alate J. E. Bennett, in charge 
100,000 25,000 Lee Nagel Frank Williams 
25,000 5,000 R. E. Cox O. A. Bailey 
Lcthepehs cass s bate nesais VOU aee keen J. H. Hanes, Manager 
25,000 5,000 J. Y.  Netolicky O. E. Marketan 
7,500 ........... Homer Pile = M.B:Coke 9 
SSE NE re ery eee ees ee ee re ere scddaes'ss 
CE « icdccnskse lente naded +e sens eecnt sa benkeseeaee aces ; 
20,000 "5,000 W. H,. Ogden J. E. “Ogden ' 
a ean Pee ‘3 coor ers. Serre re exe 
25,000 .. . Alfred Grainger Emile Gussey 
25,000 5,300 C. C. Egler E. L. Erb 
PE 5b ivw dw ealicG ibd o5056 9-05 056s 0e0ae cebecsl ee ecdns caress lake 
ee T. J. Carroll C. L. Curtis | 
200,000 50,000 J. E. Davidson W. N. Wrape, Sec. Treas | 
UUs SiccvicaeGealacacaakcucweuewsosnhccceulel passages ehetewannweser anes ' 
' 
75,000 000 L. H. Sergent G. C. Townsend 
SN 2s csi sunodd scan nwa Cunen waco Rama di eO) cased eean Sewer aehesenwned+ 
20,000 5,000 H. H. Jensen A. O. Stromseth 
25,000 5,000 P. J. Thien H. G. Rostomily 
Surplus 
| EST RR ae a EEG Cee PP yy ery ae yey Bs 
110,000 "30,090 F. H. Parker O. F. Garrett 
| San EERE OORE APT or BERT Be ee ee ee eee ee 
10,000 . OT Rn PEE EET er eT reer rere 
15,000 4,! 520 O. S. Cantwell I. E. Stokely 
eg EEE | RR See PaO ert me bP ree a em 
5U, 130 70 Emory Hurt H. C. McDowell 
10,000 Bertel Leth J. 8. Sumovich 




























































renee ERENCE nn 


Cnn ene mer 


Or 


State & Town 


New Hampshire 


Charlestown 


New Jersey 


Long Branch 
Ocean City 


New York 


Medina 


North Carolina 


Blowing Rock 
Colerain 
Creedmore 


Fayetteville 
Maxton 


Siler City 
Stantonsburg 


North Dakota 


Regent 
Scranton 


oO 
Kalida 


Leesburg 
Mansfield 
Westerville 


klahoma 


Arcadia 


‘egon 
Gold Beach 


Pennsylvania 


Curwensville 


South Carolina 


Barnwell 


Greer 
Marion 
Wagener 


Tennessee 


Martin 


Texas 
Fredericksburg 


Tynan 
Odessa 


Stockdale 
Virginia 


Luray 
n 
Tacoma 


West Virginia 


Buckhannon 


Ripley 
Wisconsin 


Eleva 


Livingston 
Mosinee 
Princeton 


Name or BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Connecticut River National Bank 54-142 
(Reopened April 11) 


New Jersey Trust Co. 55-226 (Reopened Apr. 4» 
First National Bank 55-359 (Reopened Mar. 23) 


*Medina Trust Co. 


Bank of Blowing Rock 66-315 (Reopened Feb. 23) 
Bank of Colerain 66-331 (Reopened Feb. 24) 
Durham Loan & Trust Co. 66-873 
(Branch of Durham, N. C.) 
Caledonian Savings | & Trust Co. 66-833 
(Reopened Mar. 7) 
*The State Bank (Branch of Laurinburg) 
*Chatham Bank 66-266 (Reopened April 11) 
Planters Bank 66-443 (Reopened Feb. 13) 


First State Bank 77-362 (Reopened Feb. 16) 
*Bank of Scranton 77-428 (Reopened April 25) 


50-412 


*Union Bank Company 56-811 
(Branch of Columbus Grove) 
Citizens Bank & Savings Co. 56-1374 
Richland Trust Co. 56-151 (Reopened Feb. 15) 
Citizens Bank 56-1373 


| Bank of Commerce 86-1010 (Reopened Mar. 14) 

Curry County Bank 96-177 (Reopened Feb. 27) 

Curwensville National Bank 60-1124 
(Reopened Mar. 1) 


| 


| Bank of Barnwell 67-225 


Planters Savings Bank 67~197 (Reopened Mar. 14) 
| The Citizens Bank 67-137 

| Iodine State Bank 67-659 

|*Martin Bank 87-162 (Reopened April 15) 
Fredericksburg National Bank 88-2163 

*Bank of Tynan 88-1982 (Reopened Feb. 15) 
First National Bank 88-2161 

Security State Bank 88-2162 

| First National Bank 68-238 (Reopened Feb. 25) 
|Central Bank 34-55 (Reopened Mar. 28) 


|*Buckhannon Bank 69-138 (Reopened April 29) 
|*First National Bank 69-228 (Reopened April 18) 


*John O. Melby & Co. Bank 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


SURPLUS & 


(Receiving & Disbursing Station of Whitehall, Wis.) ae ees 


| Livingston State Bank 79-587 (Reopened Mar. 21) 


| State Bank of Mosinee 79-614 (Reopened Mar. 21) 
| Princeton State Bank 79-336 (Reopened Mar. 15) 








TITLE. 


CaPImTaL Paosrs PRESIDENT - CasHIER 
$ 25,000 $ 15,000 F. W. Hamlin F. H. Perry 
100,000 .. .o... J. W. Flock lJ. N. ene Secretary 
100,000 125,000 C. A. Ingersoll R. F. Feller, Treasurer 
WEG ci cdkdceedladakdckes ens acKiacae kes eek se. ceeesuatetaene 
25,700) . . | Fee ree steeeee 
niaeadadecs . C. T. Cox, Manager 
SE kaccadaxes J. M. Wilson Hugh Alexander 
..i\C.C. Brewer 
25,000 8,910 S. W. Hill H. C. Bowers 
25,000 7,250 F. N. May R. J. List 
25,000 5,000, D. O. Kibler T. G. Goldsberry 
300,000 83,000 C. H. Hughes C. F. Fighter 
25,000 5,000 Frank Bookman Wilbur Jaycox 
15,000 2,350\J. A. Lynn R. M. Hughes 
SU ddd cncadoclnecatadsadaedgeeksodeedécelencdacaeseweecs saenmaeeie 
100,000 22,800 Anthony Hile G. L. Benner 
, SS Pree C. G. Fuller P. A. Price 
Capital & 
a 
oat cambiar aetna 2° Wpaeecscs enna ccaten 
10,000 H. E. Holley 
50,000 G. M. E. Robertson 
50,000 0,000 J W. J. Schroeder 
15,000 6,660|J. E. Montgomery E. C. Steinmeyer 
25,000 5,000'T. G. Hendrick Wickliffe Skinner 
20,000) . . ...|J. H. Bain Cecil Bird, Asst. Cashier 
50,000 25,000 E. M. Hershberger W. E. Frank 
Gi oaks caddies tecnidccackannkeseusescucetbrecsbasetsaese tee 
70,000). . KiLK—  ° © Geo. E. Straley “9 
25,000 ...|T. O. Gundlack M. H. Haberman 
25,000 12,500 500'M. H. Altenburg L. C. Follett 
48,000 12,020 Chas. Dahlke H. J. Maxell 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 





| 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


tIndicates Press Report 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


9 State Banks; 5 National Banks 








Cape Charles 


JUNE 1932 


State & Town NaME OF Bank CaPpiITaL a 2 CORRESPONDENT 
| 
lilinois | | 
Byron Rock River Community Bank} $ 50,000 2 ae 
| Surplus 
Downers Grove |*The Downers Grove Com- 75,000; —s_-20, 
munity Bank | | Surplus 
Glasford *Glasford State Bank | 50,000; = 5,000 
Surplus 
Mason City *Mason City State Bank 50,000) 5,000 
| | Surplus 
Milledgeville tFirst National Bank 30,000) . . ....|A. B. Puterbaugh 
Plano The First National Bank of! 35,000)... R. A. Schaefer 
Plano } 
Michigan | : ; 
Lansing tFirst National Bank 200,000) 100,000 | Charles Cummins, of Cummins & 
Surplus Cummins, interested 
New York 
Glendale tBank of Manhattan Trust;..........|.......... F. J. Franck, Manager 
(Borough of Co. (Branch of Manhattan) 
ueens, N.Y.C.) | 
. 2) oma } 
Oklahoma City |*fUnion Central Bank 500,000 | 500,000 P. M. Witt, Pres., West Side 
Surplus | Savings Bank, New port, Ky., 
| filed application 
Pennsylvania , : | 
Olyphant The First National Bank in} 100,000)..... .. |S. M. Evans, Attorney, 
Olyphant 113 Hull Ave. 
South Carolina | | ; 
Blackville *tBank of Barnwell T. O. Boland, Cashier 
(Branch of Barnwell) | 
Blackville *+tBank of Williston T. L. Wragg, Cashier 
(Branch of Williston) | 
Virginia | 
Bloxom Bloxom Banking Co. - = nee: beg arid ae eee atl ee 
Cape Charles |The First National Bank of 25,000) . . A. Dickenson 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


Alabama 
Ariton—<Ariton State Bank. 61-530— 
Vol. Liq. Mar. 15. 


Childersburg—Bank of Childersburg. 61- 
543—Closed Feb. 3. Vol. Lia. Feb. 8 


Jemison—Peoples Bank. 61-546—Vol. 
Liq. Feb. 2. 

Newville—Farmers State Bank. 61-248 
—Vol. Liq. 

Arizona 

Globe—*Old Dominion Bank. 91-22— 
Apr. 15. 

Miami—*Old Dominion Bank. 91-55— 


Apr. 15. (Branch of Globe) 
Payson—*Payson Commercial & Trust 
Co. 91-99—Apr. ' 
Superior—*Old Dominion Bank. 91-107— 
Apr. 15. (Branch of Globe) 
Yuma—*Old Dominion Bank. 
Apr. 15. (Branch of Globe) 


91-154— 


Arkansas 


Siloam Springs—Producers State Bank. 
81-148—Apr. 1. 


California 

Monterey Park—First 
90-982—Feb. 5. 
P. O.) 

Port Chicago—First National Bank. 90- 
915—Mar. 17. 

Venice—* Washington Commercial & Sav- 


Bank. 
Alhambra 


National 
(Branch of 


ings Bank. 90-1206—Apr. 27. 

Colorado 

Craig—Craig National Bank. 82-183— 
Feb. 17. 


(Continued on page 380) 
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Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 379) 


Craig—First National Bank. 82-184— 
Feb. 17 
Crook—First State Bank. 82-346—Vol. 


Liq. Certificate of 
Apr. 

Longmont—Colorado Bank & Trust Co. 
82-425—Feb. 29. 


cancellation issued 


Florida 

La Belle—*Bank of La Belle. 63-273— 
Apr. 19. 

Punta Gorda—*Punta Gorda State Bank. 
63-191—Apr. 19. 

Waldo—Bank of Waldo. 63-274—Feb. 6. 
Old business prior to July 1929 liquid- 


ated by State Banking Dept. New 
bank business taken over by Phifer 
State Bank, Gainesville. 

Georgia 

Arlington—First National Bank. 64-358 
—Feb. 9. 


Carrollton—*Peoples Bank. 
pended May 6. 
Jersey—*Bank of 
ported May 2. 
Loganville—*Loganville Banking Co. 64- 
476—Vol. Liq. Apr. 28. 
Portal—Bank of Portal. 

liq. Feb. 29. 


64-206—Sus- 


Jersey. 64-637—Re- 


64-691—Vol. 


Idaho 

Driggs—*First National Bank in Driggs. 
92-159—Suspended Apr. 25. 

Fairfield—Security National 
279—Mar. 5. 

Hollister—Bank of 
Feb. 13. 

Mackay—W. G. Jenkins & Co., 
92-113—Mar. 12. 


Bank. 92- 
Hollister. 92-172— 


Bankers. 


Illinois 
Apple River—Bank of Apple River. 70- 
102 Feb. 22. 





Basco—Basco State Bank. 70-1159—Mar. 
8 


Chana—Chana Banking Co. 70-1819— 
Mar. 29. 
Chicago—Kaufman State Bank. 2-71— 


Feb. 17. 

Chicago—*Sherman State Bank. 2-192— 
Apr. 23. 

Chicago—Unity Trust & Savings Bank. 
2-399—Vol. Liq. Mar. 12. 


Cissna Park—Iroquois County State 
Bank. 70-1225—Mar. 8. 
Equality—Equality State Bank. 70-1283 


—Lig. through First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Harrisburg. Feb. 13. 
Forest Park—Roosevelt Trust & Savings 


Bank. 70-335—Vol. Lig. Rep. Mar. 5. 

Hamilton—First National Bank. 70-698 
—Feb. 29. 

Homer—Raynor-Babb State Bank. 70- 
839—Feb. 20. 

La Hogue—*La Hogue State Bank. 70- 


1401—Apr. 20. 
Leaf River—Leaf River State Bank. 70- 
1410—Mar, 14. 


Nebo—First National Bank. 70-1729— 
Suspended Apr. 
Neponset—Whaples & Farmers State 


Bank. 70-1482—Feb. 26. 
Rockford—*Forest City National Bank. 
70-44—Apr. 18 
Sadorus—Farmers First State Bank. 70- 
1103—Mar. 28. 
Tampico—Tampico State Bank. 
—Mar. 18. 
Winnetka—Hubbards Woods Trust & 
Savings Bank. 70-2106—Feb, 16. 


70-930 


Indiana 
ne T. Bowen & Co. 71-469—Mar. 
Eaton—Farmers State Bank. 71-536— 
Mar. ' 
Fredericksburg—*Bank of Fredericks- 
burg. 71-1108—May 4. 
Hillisburg—Hillisburg Bank. 71-1001— 
Mar. 26 
National Bank. 


Kendallville—Citizens 
71-1228—Feb, 11 
North Liberty—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 71-1244—Mar. 5. Deposit 
liability assumed by Merchants Na- 

tional Bank, South Bend. 


Oakville—Farmers State Bank. 71-1074 
—Mar. 10. 

Rensselaer—* The Trust & Savings 
Bank, 71-443—Apr. 25. 

Rolling Prairie—Peoples Bank. 71-1144 
—Mar. 

Iowa 

Aplington—Exchange Bank, 72-1009— 
Rep. Mar. 25. 

Bassett—Bassett Savings Bank. 72-1191 


—Feb. 16. 
Garnavillo—Farmers 
1840—Apr. 7. 
Granville—* Bank 

—Mar. 
Kamrar—Farmers 
—Mar. 
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State Bank. 72- 
of Granville. 


State Bank. 


72-1050 


2-1390 


Keystone—Farmers 
1041—Feb. 27. 
Marble Rock—*Marble 

1449. 
Middletown—*Middletown State 
Bank. 72-1467—Apr. 26. 
Palmer—Palmer Savings Bank. 72-2001 
—Feb. 18. 
Pleasant Prairie 
*Pleasant Prairie 
1969—Apr. 29. 
Waterloo—Pioneer National Bank, 72-29 
Feb. 16. 
Woden—Bank of Woden. 72-1658. 
Worthington— Worthington Savings 
Bank. 72-1660—Mar. 15. 


Savings Bank. 72- 
Rock Bank. 72- 


Savings 


(Stockton P. O.)— 
Savings Bank. 72- 





Kansas 

Alta. Vista—Peoples State Bank, 83-579 
—Mar. 5. 

Beattie—*Beattie State Bank, 83-581— 
Apr. 18. 

Bloom—Farmers State 3ank. 83-749— 


Mar. 29. 
Elgin—Elgin State 
Garnett—National 

83-224—Mar. 19. 
Great Bend—Citizens National Bank. 83- 

137—Feb. 13 


Bank. 83-819—Apr. 5. 
Bank of Commerce. 





Highland—*First National Bank. 83-437 
—Suspended Apr. 25. 2 
Horton—Citizens State Bank. 83-151— 

Apr. 

Humboldt—Citizens State Bank. 3-214 
—Mar, 3. 

Sharon Springs—Citizens State Bank. 
: 21. 

Thayer—*Thayer State Bank. 83-554— 
Apr. 28. . 

Treece—Treece State Bank. 83-1280— 
Apr. 

Kentucky 


Bethel—Bethel Bank. 
Glasgow—*First National 
—Suspended Apr. 15. 
Springfield—Peoples Deposit Bank. 73- 

261—Feb. 18. 
Ww  rataaitiies entral Bank. 


73-435—Mar. 1. 
Bank. 73-196 


73-640—Mar. 


Louisiana 
Duson—Cemmercial Bank of Lafayette 
& Trust Co. (Branch of Lafayette, La.) 
84-350—Discontinued. 
84-343— 


Franklinton—Citizens 
Feb. 15. 

Labadieville—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Napoleonville, La.) 84-195 
—Discontinued. 

tayne—Bank of Acadia (Office of Crow- 
ley) 84-95. 


Bank. 


Maryland 


Berlin—Exchange & Savings Bank. 65- 
100—Feb. 12. 


Hurlock—Citizens Bank. 65-268—Feb. 
15. 
Massachusetts 


Boston—*Exchange Trust Co. 5-143— 
Apr. 25. 
Millbury—Millbury 


521—Mar. 14. 


Savings Bank. 53- 


Michigan 


Bay City—Northern Title & Trust Co. 
74-40—Vol. Liq. Rep. a 12. 
3ellevue—*Bellevue State Bank. 74-469 
—Suspended for purpose of reorgan- 
ization May 5. 

Brown City—*Brown City Savings Bank. 
74-497—Rep. Apr. 23. 

Cedar—*State Bank of Cedar. 74-592— 
Suspended for purpose of reorganiza- 
tion Apr. 30. 

Comstock Park—Comstock Park State 
3ank. 74-1005—Rep. Apr. 7. 
Coopersville—*Peoples Savings Bank. 
74-919—Apr. 2. Under suspension for 

30 days for reorganization. 
i Stephens State Bank. 74- 
1107—Rep. Apr. 7. 


E 








Edmore—*Edmore State Bank. 74-490— 
May 3. 
Farmington—Peoples State Bank. 74- 


1015—Temporarily suspended pending 
completion of a reorganization pro- 
gram. 
Harrisville—*Alcona County 
Bank, 74-679—Rep. Apr. 53. 
Imlay City—Peoples State Bank. 74-439 


Savings 


—Temporarily suspended Feb. 20 for 
reorganization purposes which are 
now in progress. 

Merrill—*State Bank of Merrill. 74-737 
—Rep. Apr. 18. 

Pickney—Pickney State Bank. 74-793— 
te 

Teatent oPratant State Bank. 74-1103 


—Rep. Apr. 18. 
Union City—Union City State Bank. 74- 
1022—Apr. 
Vass i 
—Closed Feb. 


74-376 
29 for reorganization. 





Minnesota 





ecurity State Bank. 75-595 


—Apr. 25. 








Eagle Lake—State Bank of Eagle Lake. 
75-1084—Apr. 2. 

Essig—*State Bank of Essig. 75-740— 
May 5. 

Ghent—First & Farmers State Bank. 
75-763—Mar. 19 

Mankato—Mankato Savings Bank. 75-35 
—Feb. 6. 

Pinewood—Peoples State Bank. 75-1506 
—Mar. 30. 


Sleepy Ey e—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-198—Feb. 25. 


Waconia—*Citizens State Bank. 75-1464 
—May 6. 
Zumbro Falls—Farmers 


& Merchants 
State Bank, 75-1001—aApr. 8. 


Mississippi 


Leakesville—Bank of Leakesville. 
—Mar. 10. 


85-329 


Missouri 

— State Bank. 84-879 
—May 

Boleckow—*Bolckow State Bank. 80-786 
—Apr. 25. 


Competition—*Bank of Competition. 80- 
1347—Taken over by State Bank of 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Mo., Apr. 25 for 
liquidation. 


Deepwater—Bank of Deepwater. 80-949 
—Mar. 21. 

Fillmore—Round Prairie Bank. 80-982— 
Feb, 27. 

Freeman—*Bank of Freeman. 80-996— 


Apr. 14. 
Gosneyville (Smithville P. O.)—Paradise 
Banking Co. 80-1153—Mar. 30. 
Grand Pass—Bank of Grand Pass. 80- 
1010—Mar. 16. 
Kansas City—*Marlborough State 
18-46—May 2. 
Liberal—Bank of Liberal. 


Bank, 
80-1068—Feb. 
sean wood—State Savings Bank. 


—Mar, 22. 
Merwin—First State Bank, 80-1758—Apr. 
11 


80-1363 


Newark—Farmers Bank. 80-840—Mar. 1. 
Novinger—*Novinger Bank. 80-384—Apr. 
28 


Parnell—Farmers Bank. 80-736—May 3 
Polo—Polo Trust Co, 80-698—Feb. 20. 
Sedalia—Sedalia National Bank. 80-54— 
Feb. 15. 
Steffenville—Bank of 
1211—Feb. 26. 


Steffenville. 80- 


Waldron—* Waldron State Bank. 80-1242 
—No longer doing an active business. 
Depositors and stockholders paid in 
full. Rep. Apr. 8 

Montana 

Belt—*Farmers & Miners State Bank. 
93-336—Apr. 30. 

Nebraska 

Bristow—Nebraska State Bank. 76-1291 
—Mar. 9. 

Comstock—Citizens State Bank. 76-559 


—Vol. Liq. Mar. 8. 
Concord—Farmers State 76-117 
S nded Mar. 5. 

Graf—Bank of Graf. 76-734—Apr. 2. 
Herman—Plateau State Bank. 76-547— 

Feb. 22. 

Horace—Horace State Bank. 


Bank. 


uw 








76-1029— 


Mar. 7. 

Spalding—Security State Bank. 76-367 
Apr. 

Nevada 

Yerington—Lyon County Bank. 94-46— 
Feb. 16. 

Yerington—Mason Valley Bank. 94-47— 
Closed temporarily Feb. 17, for pro- 


tection. 


New Jersey 


High Bridge—First National 
403—Mar. 29. 


Bank. 55- 


Summit—*Prospero Marcantonio. 55-484 
—Discontinued. 

New York 

Hornell—*Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Co. 50-277—Suspended Apr. 30. 


New York City—*Columbus Bank. 1-654 





—In liquidation. Rep. May 2. 

New York City—Washington National 
Bank. 1-783—Vol. Liq. Mar. 29. 
North Carolina 

Aulander—*Bank of Aulander. 66-303— 
Apr. 15. 

Bryson City—Citizens Bank. 66-526— 
Feb. 8. 

Fletcher—*Bank of Fletcher. 66-556— 
Apr. 26. 

Garland—*Bank of Garland. 66-615— 
Vol. Liq. Apr. 25. 

Moncure--*Bank of Moncure. 66-635— 


Apr. 8. 
Norman—*Bank of Norman. 66-786—Vol. 
Liq. Rep. Apr. 19. 
Robbinsville—Graham County Bank. 66- 
825—Mar. 14. 
Rockingham—*Peoples Industrial Bank. 
66-789—Vol. Liq. Mar. 29. 
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North Dakota 


Burnstad—First State Bank. 77-530— 
Apr. 5. 

Hillsboro—*Peoples State Bank. 77-992 
—Apr. 11. 

Ohio 

Fayetteville—Fayetteville Bank. 56-953 
—Mar. 4. 

Marysville—Union Sanking Co. 56-534 


—Mar. 28 for liquidation. 
Ohio City—Farmers Bank, 56-1088—Apr. 


‘. 

Otway—Otway Savings Bank. 
—Apr. 7. 

Xenia—Commercial & Savings Bank Co. 
56-316—Feb. 29. 


56-1241 


Oklahoma 

Alva—First National Bank. 86-126— 
Mar. 15. 

Davidson—*First State Bank. 86-727— 
Apr. 13. | 


Elmer—*Bank of Elmer. 86-658—Apr. 
99 


Fairfax—First National Bank. 86-445-— 
Mar. 

Oologah—Bank of Qologah. 86-846— 
Vol. Liq. Apr. 1. 

Uncas—*Uncas § Bank. 86-1071 


tate 
Vol. Liq. Apr. 23. 
Oregon 


Ashland—Citizens Bank. 96-36—Mar. 12. 





Eugene—Bank of Commerce. 96-20— 
Apr. 2. 

Portland—*Mt. Scott State Bank. 24-80 
—Apr. 16. 

Scotts Mills—*State Bank of Scotts 
Mills. 96-303—Apr. 28. 

Stayton—*Bank of Stayton. 96-125— 


May 2. 


Pennsylvania 

Bolivar—Citizens National Bank. 60-1639 
—Vol. Lig. Feb. 26. 

Rhode Island 


Providence—Dante State 
Vol. Liq. Mar, 22. 


Bank. 57-44 


South Carolina 

Campobello—*Peoples 
Apr. 29. 

Waterloo—Bank of 
Mar. 30. 


Bank. 67-295- 


Waterloo. 67-375— 

Tennessee 

Bluff City—*Bluff City Bank. 87-329— 
Discontinued Apr. 29. (Branch of Bank 
of Bristol. Bristol. Tenn.) 


Bristol—*Bank of Bristol. 87-82—Apr. 
29. 
Chattanooga Loveman Bank. 87-38— 





Vol. Liq. Mar. 12 through First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Flatcreek—F lat 
87-378—Feb. 11. 

Memphis—Tennessee Savings Bank. 26- 
69—Liquidating. Discontinued banking 
business. Rep. Mar. 24. 

Parsons—*Bank of Commerce. 
Apr. 13. 

Philadelphia—Bank of Philadelphia. 87- 
531—Vol. Liq. Jan. 25. 

Wilder—Bank of Laurel. 87-609—Discon- 
tinued Feb. 6. (Branch of Bank of 
Monterey, Monterey, Tenn.) 


Creek Savings Bank. 


87-299— 





Texas 

Brownsville—Merchants National 
88-65—Mar. 25. 

Fredericksburg—Bank of 
burg. 88-370—In 
ported Apr. 7. 

Fredericksburg—Citizens fjank. 88-371 
—In Receivership. Reported Apr. 7. 


Utah 


Beaver—State Bank of 
97-47—Feb. 23. 


Virginia 
Boydton—*Williams & Goode. 68-318. 


Bank. 


Fredericks- 
teceivership. Re- 


Beaver County. 


Washington 
Chewelah—*Bank of 


Chewelah. 98-174 
—Apr. 15. 
Outlook—*Outlook State Bank. 98-287— 
Apr. 22. 


Spokane—*American Bank. 28-10—Apr. 
15. 

Spokane—*Spokane State Bank. 28-54— 
Apr. 15 


Spokane—*United Hillyard Bank. 28-63 


—May i. | 
Spokane—-*Wall Street Bank. 28-53— | 
Apr. 15. 
Wisconsin 
Honey Creek—State Bank of Honey 


Creek. 79-561—Vol. Liq. Rep. Apr. 7. 

Wyoming 

Laramie—*First State Bank. 99-21—Apr. 
at, 

Torrington—*Goshen County Bank. 99- 
101—Deposits sold to Citizens Nation- 
al Bank for liquidation Mar. 19. 


From your bank 
to your community 
with profit to both 


HE people of your community want this new Political 
Atlas. Distributed by you, with your message on its cover, 

it will win their good will, first step toward their business. 
From now till November the Presidential Election will hold 
everyone’s interest. This new Rand MCNally Political Atlas, 
bearing directly on the campaigns, will be welcomed by every 
citizen. Timely, valuable, interesting, and educational, it will 
carry your bank’s name and message into homes and offices, 


The Rand M®Nally Political 
Atlas will contain: 


Photographs and detailed bicg- 
raphies of major party 
candidates for president and vice- 
president of the United States. 


Concise outlines of major party 
platforms. 


A 2 page, 3-color map showing by 
states the electoral votes cast 
in 1928. 


Portraits of the presidents and 
summaries of their administra- 
tions from Washington to Hoover. 


Previous campaign issues; cab- 
inet members, past and present; 
many other interesting facts every 
votershould have at his command. 


Size, 11 inches x 14 inches, 32 pages 





there to be seen and read dozens 
of times daily. 


The Rand MCNally Political 
Atlas has the dignity befitting a 
financial institution, and can re- 
flect only favorably on the bank 
whose name it carries. 


Let us send you free a pre-con- 
vention sample of the Atlas, with 
quantity prices for imprinting to 
your needs. Your request will 
be honored by return mail, 
without charge or obligation. 


The Editor, Political Atlas Division 


IRAND MENALLY & GomiPANY 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JUNE 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


State & Town 


Arkansas 
Rison 
Searcy 


Tillar 


California 
El] Segundo 


Garden Grove 


Huntington Park 
Long Beach 


Los Angeles 


Oroville 


Colorado 
Sterling 


Connecticut 
Middletown 


New Haven 


Florida 
Fort Pierce 
Gainesville 


Jacksonville 


Winter Haven 
Hawaii 

Honolulu 
Idaho 

Potlatch 
Illinois 

Bushnell 

Mounds 


Robinson 


Rockford 

St. Peter 

Woodstock 
Indiana 


Indianapolis 


Montezuma 


Iowa — 
Denison 


Newton 
Washington 


Wilton Junction 
Kansas 


Alma 
Ashland 


Atchison 


Independence 


Independence 


Kentucky 
Elizabethtown 


Greenville 
Millersburg 
Russell 


Louisiana 
Abbeville 


382 


7 Purchases: 


22 Title Changes; 23 Consolidations; 34 Taken Over; 19 Mergers 


7 Successions; 10 Reorganizations; 7 Absorptions 


PRESENT NAME AND 


1. . How CHANGED 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


FoRMER NAME 


The Bank of Rison 81-428 __ Bank of Rison 

(Closed 1/11/32) 
Peoples Bank 

(Closed 9/29/31) 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


Purchased 


Security Bank 81-153 Purchased assets 


Citizens Bank 81-446 Title 


Security Bank of El Segundo El] Segundo State Bank 
90-719 
First National Bank 90-599 


Title changed 
Feb. 17 

Consolidation 
Eff. Jan. 20 


Citizens Bank with First 


National Bank 


*First Industria! Loan Co. of Los Angeles Morris Plan Co. Title 
California (Branch of Los (Branch of Los Angeles) 
Angeles) 

*First Industrial Loan Co. of Los Angeles Morris Plan Co. Title 
California (Branch of Los (Branch of Los Angeles) 
Angeles) 

*First Industrial Loan Co. of Los Angeles Morris Plan Co. Title 
California ; 

First National Bank 90-302 Bank of Oroville (Savings) Consolidation 


and First National Bank Eff. Feb. 11 


Security State Bank 82-450 State Bank of Sterling Taken over 


March 26 


Middletown National Bank Middletow n National Bank & Title changed 


51-162 Trust Co. : Mar. 28 
First National Bank & Trust East Haven Bank & Trust Deposit liability 
Co. 51-9 Co., East Haven assumed Mar. 1 


*Fort Pierce Bank 63-120 
Phifer State Bank 63-48 


Fort Pierce Bank & Trust Co 
Bank of Waldo, Waldo (closed 
2/6/32) 


Title 

New business 

since July 1, 
1929, taken over 

South Jackson- 
ville now part of 
Jacksonville 

Snell National Bank in Winter Title April 11 


Florida Southside Bank, 
South Jacksonville 


Florida Southside Bank 
63-447 


*Exchange National Bank 


63-211 Haven 
*Bishop Trust Co., Ltd. Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. Taken over Feb 
Ltd. 14, and being 
liquidated 


Potlatch State Bank 92-196 Elk River State Bank, Elk 


} Deposits taken 
River 


over 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank of Bushnell 


Deposit liability 
Bank 70-553 


taken over 

Mar. 19 

First State Bank 70-1474 First National Bank and First Merger Feb. 10 
State Bank 

Second National Bk. 70-456 Farmers & Producers Bank, Merger Mar. 19 


First National Bank and 
Robinson State Bank 
Third National Bank 70-40 Commercial National Bank Merger Mar. 5 


and Third National Bank 
Farmers & Merchants State 

Bank and First National 
American National Bank and 

Woodstock National Bank 


First State Bank 70-1110 Merger Mar. 25 
*American National Bank 


Merger 
70-437 


Eff. April 25 
*Fletcher Trust Co. 20-10 Citizens State Bank Taken over and 
operated as 
West Michigan 

Branch 
Merger 
Eff. Mar. 1 


First State Bank 71-526 First National Bank and State 


Bank of Montezuma 
Commercial State Bank Commercial Bank 


Succeeded Mar.30 
72-1983 





Newton National Bank First National Bank (closed Reorganization 
72-209 10/6/31) Mar. 31 


*Washington State Bank 
new) 72-221 


Commercial Savings Bank 


Assets and liabili- 
(Closed 10/5/31) 


ties taken over 

o Y ‘ aii and reorganized 

Wilton Savings Bank 72-571 Farmers Savings Bank Absorbed Mar. 5 

First National Bank in Alma Alma National Bank, Bank 
(new) 83-1446 of Alma and Farmers Na- 

_tional Bank ’ 

Stockgrowers National Bank Sitka State Bank, Sitka 
83-406 

*American Savings State Bk. American State Bank 
&3-13 Atchison Savings Bank 


Deposit liabilities 
assumed Mar.7 


Taken over 
Mar. 22 
Liabilities 
assumed 
April 23 
Liabilities as- 
sumed and liq- 
uidating bank 
Rep. Apr. 6 
First National Bank in Inde- Citizens-First National Bank Title 
pendence 83-50 Rep. May 5 


and 


Citizens-First National Bank Security National Bank 
83-50 


First-Hardin National Bank Union National Bank 
73-215 

*First National Bank 
73-232 

Farmers-Exchange Bank 


Purchased 
Feb. 24 
Farmers State Bank with First Merger Rep. 
National Bank Apr. 30 
Exchange Bank and Farmers Consolidation 


73-336 Bank Mar. 14 
First and Peoples Bank First National Bank and Succeeds 

73-588 Peoples Bank Feb. 27 
Bank of Abbeville & Trust Bank of Abbeville (closed Succeeded 

Co. 84-86 Open Mar. 16 Feb. 3) Mar. 16 


$ 


CAPITAL 


25,000 
50,000 


25,000 


25,000 


50,000 


250,000 


50,000 


369,300 


200,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


150,000 


500,000 


25,000 


25,000 


50,000 
100,000 


50,000 


30,000 


50,000 


90,000 


300,000 


55,000 


50,000 


70,000 


SURPLUS «& 


Paovits PRESIDENT 


$ 2,500 1. E. Moore 
5,000 S. W. Sanford 


17,110 R. H. Wolfe 


S. F. Shumaker 


27,900 F. A. Monroe 


71,470 W. H. Workman 


20,530 R. A. Towne 


123,870 A. W. Holmes 


C. H. Fay 


75,090 J. A. Griffin 


80,000 John Kendell 
65,000 B. H. Alexander 


O. T. Hudson 


37,500 J. T. Smith 
Surplus 


459,000 G. C. Spafford 


10,000 August Borchelt 


7,020 J. E. Hancock 


10,000 J. W. Miller, Jr. 
30,000 H. C. McCardell 


50,000 G. N. Barclay 


20,000G. J. Nicolaus 


10,000 0. J. Hess 
Surplus 


35,000 W. 


252,690 Ernest Sewell 


12,700 J. F. McDaniel 
Surplus 
58,860 Jacob Fisher 


76,560 F. W. Kerksieck 


CASHIER 


. Hunter 
. Welch 
. H. Kimbro 


— 


. B. 


a 


Neeland 


> 3 


a. Woodworth 


G. G. Lamoreaux 
G. C. Lutin 

L. B. Markham 
F. F. Ratliff 

L. B. Anderson 
G. P. Anderson 
L. E. Brewbaker 


H. ¢ Moore 
A. H. Lodge 
E. E. Thayer 


. Gluesenkamp 


Lora Reeder 


J.J. Miller 
O. L. Karsten 


L. A. Holland 


W. Lang 


A. E. 


Stuewe 


F. M. Allison 


J. H. Me “troy 


C. D. Linley 
T. R. Richards 


E. L. Terrier 


(Continued on next page) 
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Strate & Town 
Louisiana — 
Arnaudville 
Breaux Bridge 
Cheneyville 
Crowley 


Maurice 


Opelousas 


Michigan 


Bessemer 


Dundee 
Pontiac 
Minnesota 
Russell 
Winsted 


Missouri ’ 
Appleton City 


Chillicothe 
Cross Timbers 
Cross Timbers 
St. Joseph 
Slater 


Nebraska 
Exeter 


Nevada 
Carson City 


New Mexico 
Clayton 

New York 
Mt. Morris 


New York City 


New York City 
White Plains 


North Carolina 
Monroe 


Raleigh 


Salisbury 


Tarboro 


Wilmington 


North Dakota 
Fingal 


Fredonia 
Michigan 
Reynolds 
Valley City 


Ohio 
Cadiz 


Cleveland 
Columbus Grove 


Cumberland 


Marysville 
Toledo 


Oklahoma 
Alva 


Blackwell 


THE 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


PRESENT NAME 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


AND 


*Parish Trust & Savings Bk 
(Branch of Opelousas) 


84-143 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 


4-153 


Commercial Bank & Trust 


Co. (Branch of Alexandria) 


Bank of Commerce & Trust 


Co. 84-52 


Bank of Abbeville & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Abbeville) 


84-372 


*Parish Trust & Savings Bk 


84-65 


Bessemer National Bank 


74-578 


*Monroe County Bank 


74-445 


First National Bank at Pon- 


tiac 74-109 


New Farmers & Merchants 


State Bank 75-924 


Citizens State Bank 75-1604 


*Citizens Bank 80-506 


Citizens National Bank 


80-139 


Farmers Bank 80-1665 


Farmers Bank 80-1665 


Drovers & Merchants Bank 


36-55 


*State Bank of Slater 80-240 


*Wallace National Bank 


76-280 


Carson Valley Bank 94-33 


Farmers & Stockmens Bank 


95-171 


Genesee River National Bank 


50-531 


*Harriman National Bank & 


Trust Co. 1-126 


*Savings and Loan Bank of 
the State of New York 


Peoples National 
Trust Co. 50-237 


Bank 


« 


*North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Monroe Unit of 
Greensboro) 66-156 


*North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Raleigh Unit of 


Greensboro) 66-25 


*North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Salisbury Unit 
of Greensboro) 66-854 


*North Carolina 


Bank «& 


Trust Co. (Tarboro Unit of 
Greensboro) 66-150 


*North Carolina 
Trust Co. 


*Fingal State Bank 77-211 


*First State Bank 77-587 


Bank & 
(Wilmington 
Unit of Greensboro) 66 


9 


Lamb's Bank of Michigan 


City 77-248 


State Bank of Reynolds 


77-2 
*First National 
Valley City 77-39 


Union National Bank 
56-616 


Bank 


Guardian Trust Co. 6-66 


*Union Bank Co. 56-1375 


Cc 


f 


*Cumberland Savings Bank 


Co. 56-935 


The Bank of Marysville Co 


56-532 


Citizens Trust Co. 56-14 


Open Mar. 28 


*Central National Bank 


86-129 


Security Bank 86-1076 


JUNE 1932 


ForMEeR NAME How CHANGED 


Parish Bank & Trust Co. 


Reorganized 
(Closed 1/22/32) 


Mar. 1 


Breaux Bridge Bank & Trust Reorganization 
Co. (closed 1/29/32) Mar. 6 
Planters Bank (closed 1/9/32) Reorganization 


Bank of Commerce Title Feb. 1 
Bank of Maurice (closed Reorganization 
2/3/32) Mar. 16 


Parish Bank & Trust Co. 


Reorganized 
(Closed 1/22/32) 


Mar. 1 


First National Bank (closed Assets taken over 


18/32) by new bank 
which opened 
Mar. 29 
Dundee State Savings Bank Merger 
with Monroe County Bank Eff. Apr. 4 


First National Bank & Trust Succeeds 
Co. (Charter issued 
Feb. 29) 


Farmers & Merchants State Title 

Bank Rep. Mar. 19 
State Bank of Lester Prairie, Taken over Apr. 2 

Lester Prairie , 
Farmers Bank, Rockville,Mo. Merger 

with Citizens Bank Eff. Apr. 23 
Citizens Bank, Avalon Taken over Apr. 2 


Bank of Preston, Preston, Consolidation 
with Farmers Bank Feb. 25 
Bank of Cross Timbers Taken over 
Feb. 26 


Bank of Wallace, Wallace Taken over Apr. 2 

Bank of Slater Reorganized 
(Closed 10/26/31) 

Exeter National Bank with Merger 
Wallace National Bank Rep. May 6 

Capital City Bank Taken over 
Mar. 12 


State Bank of Commerce Consolidation 
with Farmers & Stockmens' Eff. Feb. 20 
Bank 


Genesee River National Bank Title Eff. Feb. 19 
& Trust Co. 


Liberty National Bank & Assets acquired 
Trust Co. and deposit lia- 
bilities assumed 
Apr. 7 
Land Bank of the State of Title 
New York Rep. Apr. 11 


Plaza National Bank with Consolidation 
Peoples National Bank and Mar. 10 
operated as Plaza Branch 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro) Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Monroe Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro) Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Raleigh Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro) Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Salisbury 
Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank of Greensboro) (Unit Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Tarboro Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro) Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Wilmington 
Unit) 


First National Bank Deposit liabilities 
(Vol. Liq.) assumed Apr. 28 
First State Bank and German Consolidation 
State Bank Eff. Apr. 30 
Bank of Whitman, Whitman, Deposit liabilities 
N.D. Vol. lia. Mar. 19 assumed 
First National Bank Deposit liabilities 
(Vol. lia.) assumed Mar. 5 
National Bank of Valley City Title 
Eff. Apr. 11 


Cae National Bank & Trust Title Mar. 26 


0. 
Ohio State Bank Deposit 
assumed Mar. 1 


Peoples Bank Co., Kalida, O. Title and location 


Eff. Apr. 8 
First National Bank Assets and liabili- 
(Vol. Liq.) ties purchased 
Apr. 12 


Bank of Marysville Succeeds Mar. 21 
Commercial Savings Bank & Liquidating 
Trust Co. (closed 8/17/31) 


State Bank of Dakoma, 
Dacoma, with Central Nat. 
Bank 

Security State Bank 
(Closed 1/11/32) 


Merger 
Eff. Apr. 7 


Taken over Mar. 1 


CAPITAL 


$ 25,000. 


100,000 


. 50,000 .... 


50,000 


40,000 
500,000 


30,000 


15,000 


25,000 
100,000 


30,000 
100,000 


50,000 


125,000 


25,000 


300,000 


15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
25,000 


100,000 .. 


200,000 


PE icdvectss 


25,000 
50,000 


75,000 
175,000 


50,000 


50,000 


SURPLUS «& 
PRorits 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 


B. D. Champagne, 
Manager 


Emile Girard Lee A. Plauche 

.C.P. Derveloy, 
Mgr. 

Lance McBride 


(natadcaseecune J. A. Villian, Mer. 
R. B. Christman  L. M. Lafleur 


25,000 J. J. Frick W. C. Drevdall 


25,000C. B. Hiser L. G. Williams 
251,310J. E. Horak A. W. Ladd 
9,700 W. C. Palmer E. F. Oberg 


3,750J. J. Sterner Alfons Fasching 


SRN ccietsdeisncseae A. G. Elam 

70,700 Ira G. Hedrick 
J. A. Downs 
J. A. Downs 

16,390 F. J. Eyler 
Chas. Bolte 


E. O. Welch 
Roscoe Edde 
Roscoe Edde 
J. A. Teresinski 
H. Klein, Jr 


14,930 Wm. P. Wallace L. T. Blouch 


27,040George Wingfield L. W. Horton 


45,680 T. H F. H. Chilcote 


Rixey 


Wm. H. Hudson J, J. Dillon, Treas. 


O. W. Birckhead H. A. Matelis 


3,030 John Gruman G. L. Hollanitsch 


16,700 Wm. Pruetz Wm. Jans 
7,590J. S. Lamb J. P. Lamb 
5,000 M. Murphy- Oscar Evenstad 

Beachem 
_A. G. Bijerken T. H. Jeffery 


92,400C. A. Brown W. C. Clifford 


6,500 F. G. Kable P. P. Mootz 
12,9401. C. Young L. A. Claypool 
36,7303. M. Lentz E. A. Emmert 


Louis H. Hartman Seymour Hoff, 
reas. 


51,330 W. D. Myers M. W. Strawn 


25,000Car!] B. Haun E.A Lents 


Surplus 


Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Oklahoma 
Forgan 
Kaw 
Waukomis 


Wetumka 


Oregon _ 
Enterprise 


La Grande 


Medford 
Pennsylvania 
Charleroi 

Coraopolis 


Doylestown 


Hughesville 


Phoenixville 


Portland 
St. Clair 


Scranton 
Tunkhannock 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


South Dakota 
Belle Fourche 

Tennessee 
Chattanooga 


Texas 
Alice 


Beaumont 
Dawson 
Decatur 
Goose Creek 
Houston 
Kenedy 
Mason 
Mineola 
Roby 
San Angelo 
Stamford 
Utah 
Magna 
Nephi 


Price 


Price 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 


Virginia 
Mt. Jackson 


Vinton 
Washington 
Chehalis 


West Virginia 
Beckley 


Lewisburg 


Wisconsin 
Blair 


Fennimore 
Milwaukee 
Osseo 

Sheboygan 


Wyoming 
Torrington 
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PRESENT NAME AND 
PRANSIT NUMBER 


First State Bank 86-956 

First National Bank in Kaw 
City 86-528 

Waukomis State Bank 
86-914 

Exchange Bank 
merce 86-356 


of Com- 


*Wallowa National Bank 
96-107 

First National Bank (new) 
96-328 


First National Bank 96-23 


*The National 
Charleroi and 
60-493 

Coraopolis Trust Co. 60-72: 


Bank of 
Trust Co. 


Doylestown National Bank & 
Trust Co. 60-822 


First National Bank 60-956 


Farmers and Mechanics-Na- 
tional Bank 60-466 


The Portland National Bank 
60-1308 

*Citizens Bank 60-1352 

First National Bank 60-1 

*W voming National Bank 
60-964 


*The South 
Bank 
67-50 


Carolina Nat 
(Greenville Branch) 


Butte County Bank 78-95 


First National Bank 87-30 


Alice Bank & Trust Co. 
88-391 

*American National Bank 
88-25 


=“ 


First National Bank 88-777 
First National Bank 88-509 
*Security State Bank 88-1775 
Citizens State Bank 35-68 


*First-Nichols National Bank 
88-668 

Mason National Bank 
88-550 

First National Bank 88-499 


*Roby State Bank (new) 
88-1714 

San Angelo National Bank 
88-88 

First National Bank in Stam- 
ford 88-246 


*First Security Bank of 
Magna 97-113 


First National Bank 97-38 


Carbon County Bank 


97-127 


Carbon-Emery Bank 97-127 


Security National Bank 31-10 
First National Bank of Salt 
Lake City 31-1 


Peoples Bank 68-278 


*Mountain Trust Bank 
(Vinton Branch of Roanoke 
68-447 


*Coffman-Dobson Bank & 
Trust Co. 98-59 


Beckley National Exchange 
Bank 69-323 

*Greenbrier Valley Bank 
69-430 


Union Bank 79-455 


First National Bank in Fen- 
nimore 79-342 

*The City Bank & Trust Co. 
12-75 

*Bank of Osseo 


Peoples Savings Bank 79-44 


Citizens National Bank 
99-153 


FORMER NAME 


First National Bank 

National Bank of Kaw City 
(Vol. liq. Mar. 12) 

Waukomis National Bank 


National Bank of Commerce 


Enterprise State Bank with 
Wallowa National Bank 
La Grande National Bank 
and United States National 

Bank 
Jackson County Bank with 
First National Bank 


National Bank of Charleroi 


Coraopolis Savings & Trust 

ag and Ohio Valley Trust 
0. 

Bucks County Trust Co. with 
Doylestown National Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Picture Rocks National Bank, 
Picture Rocks 

Farmers & Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank and National 
Bank of Phoenixville 

Portland National Bank 
(Closed 8/9/31) 

St. Clair State Bank with 
Citizens Bank 

Pine Brook Bank 

Tanners Bank, Noxen, with 
Wyoming National Bank 


South Carolina State Bank 
(Greenville Branch) with 
South Carolina National 
Bank (Greenville Branch) 

Little Missouri Bank, Camp 
Crook 


Loveman Bank 


Alice State Bank & Trust Co. 
(Closed 2/16/32) 

City National Bank with 
American National Bank 
Liberty National Bank and 

First National Bank 
First National Bank, Para- 
dise. (Vol. liq. Mar. 9) 
Goose Creek State Bank, 
Pelly 
Katy State Bank, Katy 
First National Bank and 
Nichols National Bank 
First State Bank 


Mineola State Bank 


First State Bank 
(Closed 4/14/32) 
Guaranty State Bank with 
San Angelo National Bank 
First National Bank 


First Security Bank, Garfield 
with First Security Bank, 
Magna, Utah 

Bank of Fountain 
Fountain Green 
(Closed Feb. 15) 

Emery County Bank, Castle 
Dale 


Green, 


Carbon County Bank 


Deseret National Bank 
Security National Bank 


Mt. Jackson National Bank 
with Peoples Bank 
Peoples Bank 


First National Bank in 
Chehalis 


Beckley National Bank and 
National Exchange Bank 
Bank of Renick, Renick 


First National 
Home Bank 
First National Bank 
(Closed 10/8/31) 

The City Bank 


Bank and 


Farmers Exchange Bank and 
State Bank of Osseo 

Sheboygan County Mutual 
Savings Bank 


Citizens National Rank 


How CHANGED 


Absorbed 
Purchased 


Title Mar. 28 


Succeeds Feb. 1 


Consolidation 
Apr. 16 

Liquidating 
assets Mar. 7 


Consolidation 
Mar. 19 


Title 
Eff. Apr. 8 


Consolidation 


Consolidation 
Feb. 15 


Absorbed 


Consolidation 
Mar. 24 


Reorganization 
Apr. 7 
Consolidation 
Eff. Mar. 19 
Takenover Mar.7 
Merger 
Eff. Apr. 9 


Merger 
Eff. May 2 


Absorbed Apr. 2 


Vol. liq. Certain 
assets pur- 
chased by First 
National Bank 
Mar. 12 

Reorganization 
Mar. 5 

Consolidation 
Eff. Apr. 4 

Merger Mar. 17 


Absorbed 


Taken over 
Apr. 14 

Taken over 
Mar. 26 

Consolidation 


Taken over 
Mar. 19 
Taken over 
Feb. 25 

Sold 


Consolidation 
Mar. 8 


Title 


Merger 
Eff. May 2 


Absorbed Mar. 16 


Assets and 
bilities assumed 
Feb. 20 

Title Mar. 1 


Absorbed Feb 
Changed title 
and transit 
number 

Merger Mar. 1 


Merged and 
operated as 
branch 
Eff. Apr. 9 

Purchased 


Merger Mar. 29 


Taken over 
Apr. 16 


Merger 
Eff. Feb. 29 
Reorganization 
Feb. 25 
Title 
Rep. Apr. 21 
Consolidation 
Eff. Apr. 18 
Succeeds Mar. 1 


Goshen County Bank with Consolidation 


Mar. 19 


lia- 


15 


CapITAL 


3 


25,000 
25,000 


15,000 
30,000 


50,000 


125,000 


100,000 


200,000 


200,000 


125,000 


50,000 
280,000 


95,000 


50,000 


100,000 
400,000 


50,000 


100,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


""750,000 


25,000 
50,000 
300,000 


SURPLUS & 


Paovers PRESIDENT 


$ 4,0000. H. Cafky 
5,000 J. E. Hoefer 
5,490 J. R. Camp 
1,830 B. E. Braselton 


18,300 J. A. Eggleson 


sebenenetenteee aes eee 
96,920 B. E. Harder 
310,570 K. W. Daly 
Chas. McCune 
505,420 W. F. Fritz 


60,000 F. A. Reeder 
Surplus 
585,930J. C. Parsons 
47,5000. H. Smith 


73,210 T. L. O'Donnell 


7,500 W. W. Jones 
350,000 
59,000C. M. Newton 


30,180 E. P. Ruhmann 


25,000 J. J. Eckert 


...3. J Steele 
Abe Mayer 


27,840T. A. Upshaw 


105,000G. M. Whitmore 


60,000 J. W. Hammond 


80,140 J. W. Hammond 
Surplus, . 
Profits and 
Reserves 


500,000C. L. Smith 


D. T. Coffman 


13,570 Joe L. Smith 


7,580 Thomas Mattison 
W. G. Hudson 
136,140 F. M. Weinhold 
26,590 E. Hagen 


28,170 Herman Schuelke 
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CasHIER 


F. J. Cobeldick 
L. M. Cline 


John Camp, Jr. 


J.C. Puryear 


A. M. Pace 
F. L. Meyers 
Oris Crawford 
C. 8S. McKean 
A. B. Sharpe, 
Treas. 


G. L. Wilson 


N. H. Spring 
C. W. Bothwell 


R. A. Smith 


M. R. Sullivan 


H. W. MeGoldrick 


D. F. Lehmberg 


Marvin Carlile 
Roy Vance 


E. G. Keese 


Frank Brough 
C. J. Empey 


C. J. Empey 


A. C. Harris, 
Manager 


H. 8. Bennett 


French Lucas 


W. H. Melby 

A. R. Cotherman 
Wm. B. Frank 
L. O. Neperud 


Oscar Baumann 
Sec. Treas. 
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